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EDITORIALS 





A Sound and Growing Industry 


UBLICLY reported dividends paid by manufacturing corporations in 
Pre U. S. declined about 1% during the April-May-June period of 1946 

as compared with the similar period in 1945. 

Yet, for the same periods the dividends of paper manufacturing and 
printing companies (grouped together by Dept. of Commerce) were more 
than 20% greater than those paid in 1945’s like period. 

Automobile and electrical machinery groups either reduced their divi- 
dend rates or made no payments; iron and steel industries were virtually 
unchanged; food, beverage and tobacco industries showed a 2% decline. Oil 
refining and chemical groups were up 7%, mining corporations were up 12%, 
and textiles and leather, 13%. 

“Paper and printing” is thus showing by far the best record according to 
most recent compilations of dividend payments. This certainly indicates the 
favorable labor situation in the industry as well as its soundness and increas- 
ing postwar strength. 

Here are some of the figures from the government: 


PUBLICLY REPORTED DIVIDEND PAYMENTS 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Three months 
June ended June 
1945 1946 1945 1946 
te are. erndaae beste emo 505.9 497.6 934.6 970.0 
UN oo an a eA nos ours ee 42.9 50.2 50.1 55.9 
Manufacturing (all kinds) .......................... 283.4 278.1 481.7 475.7 
Food, beverages, tobacco .......................--.-- 24.5 24.1 67.7 66.1 
Textiles:and leather ................<........----.c.--- 9.2 10.9 18.2 20.7 
Ve ee ey 9.1 10.4 16.4 19.85 
LE | ene eae ae eRe e en ea 33.6 37.3 59.4 63.9 
er es 64.3 73.5 83.7 89.6 
TR SRN I ons csscctnsescccsspsoctennsctosicn 30.2 30.7 51.1 S22 
fo i eee rer ae ero ee 44.9 32.4 53.6 38.3 
wp RSET sa rare sce ere eee UD ei ra! ee wean 26.5 33.4 49.4 58.9 
Sree ee eine Melee ae et ne een 37.3 36.3 96.8 103.8 
Po ES cree ee ee eee ena 46.2 33.8 60.3 70.7 





EFFECTS OF NEW PULP PRICES 


ON INDUSTRY HERE AND ABROAD 


An increase of about 10% in 
wood pulp prices, authorized by 
the Office of Price Administration 
in Washington, D. C., in the first 
week of September, has already 
brought these reactions: 

1.It will tend—at least through 
the critical period of pulp shortages 
for many months ahead—to en- 
courage a shift to higher grades of 
rayon, dissolving or specialized pulps 
as well as bleached grades. The two 
10% increases this year—both being 
on a percentage basis—are greater, 
quantitatively, for higher than lower 
priced pulps and thus make it in- 
creasingly more attractive to pro- 
duce such pulps. Non-integrated 
paper mills will find their sources 
of such supply reduced. 

2.On the whole, United States 
producers of pulp are gratified for 
at least this much increase to defray 
rising labor and production costs. 

3. Canadian producers, who have 
lost their 10% advantage in cur- 
rency, are less satisfied, as many 
of them had hoped for at least a 
15% increase to meet rising pro- 
duction and labor costs as well as 
their lost currency advantage. 

4.Swedish producers and mar- 
keters are least satisfied, because 
their recent currency devaluation 
amounted to 16% and in the open 
world market they had recently 
boosted their pulp prices about 22%. 
Besides, the Scandinavians are 
allowed only $2 a ton on back haul 
freight charges, as compared with 
$3 and $4 under previous OPA prices. 
Sweden’s 1946 shipments to the U. 
S. had totaled only 335,000 tons by 
mid-August, with an_ additional 
63,000 from Finland, and there were 
indications that their 1946 total 
would be far short of the 1,200,000 
tons which the U. S. Department of 
Commerce had forecast. 

The new pulp price increases in 
early September raised bleached 
softwood sulfite pulp and northern 
bleached sulfate from $94 to $103.50. 
Other increases ranged from $6'to $9, 
down to regular groundwood which 
was boosted from $58 to $64. 

Thus the range of prices are get- 
ting wider and wider between top 
and lowest grades. For instance, 
certain special alpha and absorbent 
pulps have reached $118. Shortly 
before the general price raise, ace- 
tate rayon pulp was increased $10 
to $127. 

It doesn’t take much to see where 
this is leaving the paper mill look- 
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ing for supplies of the ordinary and 
less special paper grades of pulp. 
Paper Prices 

The OPA was expected to act 
fast to up prices on paper and paper- 
board grades as a result of the pulp 
increases. 

The Overall Industry Advisory 
Committee and the Pulp Industry 
Advisory Committees had _ both 
recommended that decontrol take 
place at once. This advice the OPA 
disregarded. As a second choice, 
the industry leaders who had met on 
some torrid days in late August in 
the Chanin Building, in New York, 
had hopefully suggested at least a 


15% increase in pulp and paper in- 
dustry products in general. 

In a press announcement, the 
OPA frankly said the increases 
were intended to attract foreign 
pulp. If that was the intention, it 
certainly will not be extensively 
successful. 

On Aug. 22, OPA increased the 
price for newsprint by $7, bringing 
the price to $74 a ton. Pressure of 
Canadians got this action, following 
revaluation of the Canadian dollar. 
U. S. newsprint producers indicated 
in many cases to PULP & PAPER 
INDUSTRY that they were fairly 
satisfied. 


Here’s Why George “Ohio” Mead 
Is On U. S. CPA Decontrol Board 





GEORGE H. MEAD, Chairman of Mead Corp., 
with head offices now in Dayton, O., but 
“home” mill at Chillicothe, O., is a member of 
the powerful U. S. three-Man OPA Decontrol 


Board b he is tly fair—as well 
as a believer in cooperation with government. 
He’s had plenty of experience in that line. 


To differentiate him from George Wilson 
Mead, who heads the big Wisconsin book 
paper producing company, he’s called George 
“Ohio” Mead sometimes, by friends. One time 
these two Meads got together and figured out 
they were about seventh or eighth cousins. 
Here and there you will hear 
the question: “What effect will the 
appointment of George H. Mead to 
the three-man OPA _  Decontrol 
Board have for the benefit of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry?” The 
question is not an erudite one. The 
answer, if it deserves an answer, 
is: “No more than if he had come 
from the meat packing industry.” 
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For George (Ohio) Mead—to 
differentiate him from a very distant 
cousin, George (Wisconsin) Mead 
who is president of Consolidated 
Water Power & Paper Co.—is a man 
above suspicion. In judging his own 
industry with other industries no- 
body, those who know him say, 
would be fairer. Some feel he may 
have to “bend over backwards” to 
avoid even an appearance of favor- 
itism when the time comes—as it 
swiftly seems to be coming—when 
the pulp and paper industry is up 
for decontrol. But bending over 
backwards is not one of Mr. Mead’s 
long suits, either. If he thinks the 
pulp and paper industry fairly de- 
serves a break, he is likely to say so. 

Mr. Mead, chairman of the board 
of Mead Corp., Dayton, Ohio, has 
had a long apprenticeship in repre- 
senting industry to the government. 
Some industry leaders (not in the 
pulp and paper industry) have said 
that it was too long an apprentice- 
ship, that Mr. Mead had been so 
long away from business and so 
close to government that he is too 
lenient to government. But he is 
closer to business, and to his own 
business, than most people know. 
As any key Mead executive can 
testify, the next ring of the tele- 
phone may be George H. Mead, 
asking a question, giving an order, 
making a suggestion. 

Although he is known as “a new 
and enlightened” type of business 
leader, he is no New Dealer. It is 
merely that, long before the war, 
he told himself and others that 
government was going to be having 
a lot to say about private industry. 
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Since this was to be a fait accompli 
there was nothing for business to 
gain by staying away from govern- 
ment and complaining. That, in es- 
sence, was Mr. Mead’s philosophy. 
He followed it himself, urged his 
business friends to do the same. 
And since he does not believe in 
keeping government at arm’s length, 
he believes the same goes for labor. 

A willing horse pulls the load, 





JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, who is the new Chief 
Engineer at the Kraft Pulp Division of St. 
Regis Paper Co., Tacoma, Wash., according to 


announcement by Vice Pres. 
Walter Delong. 

Mr. McCarthy has been in the industry 30 
years after graduation from Dartmouth Col. 
lege and was for 17 years with Hardy S. 
Ferguson, New York's noted industry engi- 
neer, w ho has helped construct mills all over 
the continent. Mr. McCarthy was born in 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Mr. McCarthy in recent years has been Chief 
Engineer at Soundview Pulp Co. and was 
chief designer of the new whole hydraulic 
barking and chipping plant there. He will 
undertake similar activities at St. Regis. 


and Manager 


Swedish Pulp 
Production Is Low 


Niels R. Johaneson, president of the 
Swedish Chamber of Commerce in the 
U. S., said on-arrival from Sweden re- 
cently that wood pulp production in 
Sweden is far below normal. 

He added that scheduled production 
for 1946 would not exceed 500,000 tons 
due to lack of coal and coke for fuel. 


Newsprint Exports 


Canada continues to export about 90% 
of its newsprint, and about 87% is going 
to the United States, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Exports to Australia in the first six 
months of 1946 were up from 35,959 tons 
in the 1945 period to 55.057 tons, and ex- 
ports to South Africa are up from 13,774 
tons to 17,026 tons. 

Exports to the United Kingdom were 
practically stationary and those to Cen- 
tral and South America dropped. 
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and soon he found himself on the 
advisory committee of the Office 
of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version. He was a member of the 
National War Labor Board. Some- 
times he has not pleased labor, 
sometimes he has not pleased gov- 
ernment, and sometimes he has not 
pleased industry which he repre- 
sents. That fact, his admirers say, 
speaks well for President Truman’s 
selection. 

Last month the Decontrol Board 
of OPA got through its first stiff 
test on some essential commodities. 
When this was done George H. Mead 
went to “the Cape” to relax and 
substitute sport shirt and flannels 
for his customary double-brested 
and bow tie. There, with soft drinks 
and no smokes, George Mead 
thought about the job of Decontrol. 
But he also thought about the 
pulp and paper industry, out of 
long habit. 

Years ago, he was one of the 
first to see the present pulp shortage 
coming. And whether he is at Cape 
Cod, Dayton, Ohio, or in the nat- 
ion’s capital, George H. Mead is 
never very far away from the busi- 
ness he knows best. 





GERALD F. ALCORN, who has been appointed 
to operate the new sulfate pulp mill being 
built at Longview, Wash., by Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. Mr. Alcorn has been with the Pulp 
Division of that company since it entered the 
pulp industry in 1931, first at the Longview 
sulfite mill and in Everett, Wash., since 1935. 


He has been, successively, Tech. Director, 
Plant Engineer and Mill Manager at Everett. 
Mr. Alcorn was an oarsman at the University 
of Washington, a school which is internation- 
ally famed for its Olympic and national 
champion rowing crews of past years. 


Mr. Alcorn will make an extended trip 
through eastern Canada and U. S., visiting 
sulfate operations before taking charge at 
Longview, according to R. B. Wolf, Manager 
of Weyerhaeuser’s Pulp Division. 
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LeRoux Returns 





RUSSELL J. LEROUX, who returns to his former 


as Manager, Pulp Div., — 
Timber Co., Everett, ‘Wash. 





R. B. Wolf, Manager of Weyerhaeuser’s Pulp 
Div., announced that Mr. LeRoux would as- 
sume his old post again at Everett on Oct. 
1. The LeRoux’s are returning by car from 
Wisconsin via the South. 


Mr. LeRoux, born July 17, 1903, in Port Ed- 
wards, Wis., is son of O. L. LeRoux, now Mill 
Mgr., Northwest Paper Co., Brainerd, Minn. 
Russell LeRoux was at the Interlake (Apple- 
ton) mill of Consolidated Water Power & 
Paper Co., for 15 years, finally as Supt. and 
in Charge of Sales. There followed four years 
at Weyerhaeuser’s Everett mill, as Supt. and 
later, Mgr., and during the past year he has 
been Assistant to the President and Director 
of Sales at Rhinelander Paper Co. 

Returning with him to Everett is his wife, the 
former Margaret Nobles of Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis. 


CPA Sees Need 
For Paper Expansion 


Civilian Production Administration of- 
ficials in Washington, D. C., when ques- 
tioned by Purp & Paper Inpustry about 
future prospects in the industry, de- 
clared that only a considerable increase 
and expansion of existing facilities would 
alleviate the situation. 

John H. Patterson, Chief of the Paper 
and Paperboard Branch, said: 

“There is no more capacity. While 
need and uses for paper and paper 
products increased tremendously during 
the war years, the mills could not under- 
take any expansion programs. Until ad- 
ditional equipment is installed and in 
operation, we will probably be faced 
with continuing paper shortages.” 


More Newsprint 


Canadian newsprint mills produced 
544,809 tons more in the first seven 
months of 1946 than in the first seven 
months of 1945, an increase of 30%, ac- 
cording to the News Print Service Bu- 
reau. Output of U. S. mills was 6.1% 
more than in the first seven months of 
1945, and in Newfoundland, 10.9% more. 
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CALIFORNIA ANSWERS 
SOUTH’S BIG PROBLEM 





TWO VIEWS SHOWING J. W. DUFFIELD, of 
Institute of Forest Genetics, Placerville, Calif., 
while “high-climbing” a big pine tree. At 
left, he is in top of giant tree, where he 
spent entire day pollinating seeds. 


OUR COVER PICTURE— 


shows what a fast-growing hybrid will do. 
It shows a cross or hybrid of a Jeffrey or 
Coulter pine. Right is a pure Jeffrey pine. 
Both are three years old. 


Note how much taller the hybrid is than the 
purebred. 


In the background on our cover is a partial 
view of the nursery at Placerville. Note the 
different size pine growths. 


We are indebted to F. |. RIGHTER, U. S. 
Forest Service, for foreground picture dem- 
onstrating faster hybrid growth. All other 
pictures with this article were made by PULP 
& PAPER INDUSTRY and are this magazine's 
exclusive property. 


In the foot hills of California’s 
Sierra Nevada mountains, thousands 
of miles away from the Southern 
pine pulp and paper industry, gov- 
ernment scientists are working out 
the answer to the Southern pulp 
and paper industry’s most pressing 
question—how to produce a faster 
growing pine tree. 

Near the bustling little city of 
Placerville—which knew the shots 
and shouts of "49ers (that was the 
year of California’s Gold Rush a 
century ago)—is located the In- 
stitute of Forest Genetics. It is at 
this division of the California For- 
est and Range Experiment Station 
(Stephen N. Wyckoff, director), U. 
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S. Department of Agriculture, For- 
est Service, that the problem con- 
fronting Southern pine pulp and 
paper manufacturers is nearing 
solution. 

The end sought by the Institute 
of Forest Genetics is to develop 
new and superior types of timber 
trees that will grow fast enough to 
make reforestation economically 
desirable to the individual land 
owner. The methods used by the 
staff are scientific selection and 
hybridization. The objective is a 
tree that will grow on the better 
sites to a diameter of 16 inches and 
a height of from 70 to 80 feet in 
25 years. 

Wood of high quality, relatively 
free from knots, is required as well 
as rapidity of growth. 

Although faster growing and oth- 
erwise more desirable hybrid types 
of hemlock and fir trees can be 
developed the Institute decided to 
concentrate on the pines. The rea- 
sons for this decision are several: 

Pines are found throughout the 
northern hemisphere. There are 
more than 100 species, growing from 
sea level to 10,000 feet altitude, and 
in swamp and desert, and in all 
kinds of climates, from the hottest 
to the coldest. 

Another and most important rea- 
son: The pine is one of the 


greatest raw materials for pulp 
and other wood products in the 
world. 


Hybrid Pines Are Better 


Says Dr. W. P. Stockwell, 
division. chief in charge of the In- 
stitute: “The primary objective of 
the Institute is the production of 
faster growing pines and to have 
these improved strains planted in 
the woods where they can increase 
timber production. 

“We have made definite progress 
along this line. We have produced 
a cross between lodgepole and jack 
pine of the Lake States, and in six 
years this hybrid was twice as tall 
and three or four times as heavy 
by weight, as either of the parents. 

“A cross between a Ponderosa and 
Apache pine has produced a hybrid 
that may be better than either of 
the parents. A hybrid of pitch pine 
and loblolly, has a straighter stem 
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and improved form over the pitch 
pine, and it was more vigorous, al- 
so. 
“Although the pine is one of our 
fastest growing trees, still it does 
not develop as rapidly as industry 
would have it. Virgin timber is 
from 250 to 500 years old. Now 
being harvested is second growth 
pine. This is from 50 to 90 years 
old, and is 20 to 40 inches breast 
high diameter. If we can get a tree 
that will grow to merchantable size 
in half this time, that will be of 
good quality, a real contribution to 
the nation’s economy will have been 
made.” 

This year the Institute is pro- 
ducing fast growing hybrid pine 
seeds for the use of the Forest Serv- 
ice, which will grow the seedlings 
for replanting purposes. Beside fast 
growing pines, the staff is endeavor- 
ing to find strains that will be re- 
sistant to blister rust and insects. 

Dr. N. T. Mirov, plant physiologist 
at the Institute, believes that as our 
natural timber supply becomes 
shorter and shorter, the day may 
come when timber will be so 
precious that tree farms may be 
established where the trees are 
fertilized as are agricultural crops. 
Future crops of fast growing pines 
will be planted by crews of men, 
or seeds will be scattered from air- 
planes, some. of the Institute men 
believe. They foresee the day when 
trees will be grown like agricultural 
crops, near to market and the woods 
will be plowed and fertilized, as is 
a field of corn. 

Why should hybrid trees be pro- 
duced? Why not gather seeds for 
reforestation from the natural par- 
ents in the original forest? 

“Since the earliest times, animal 
husbandmen have been familiar 
with the fact that the crossing of 
different breeds or races of the 
same kind of farm animals tends to 
increase the size and sturdiness of 
the stock,” writes Donald Forsha 
Jones in “Genetics in Plant and 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING OF INSTITUTE OF FOREST GENETICS 





DR. W. P. STOCKWELL, Division Chief, Forest 
Service, in charge of Institute at Placerville. 
Dr. Stockwell is holding a hybrid pine tree. 


Animal Improvement.” 

“This effect, known generally as 
hybrid vigor, and technically as 
heterosis, is manifested in many dif- 
ferent ways. The individuals im- 
mediately following a cross are 
frequently stronger, grow larger, 
and mature in a shorter time than 
their parents. They are often not- 
ably resistant to unfavorable condi- 
tions.” 

As the Institute points out, the 
mule, a cross-breed, is one of the 
most common and among the most 
valuable of farm animals, as is the 
Poland-China hog. Generally speak- 
ing, many of the most useful breeds 
of cattle, sheep and horses are of 
hybrid origin, and the same is true 
of domestic fruits, grains and 
vegetables. 

According to the Institute, the 
ideal timber trees likewise will be 
a product of hybridization. They 
will combine, for example, the ex- 
tremely rapid growth of the Monte- 
rey pine with the excellent wood 
quality of slash pine or western 
yellow pine. They will have highly 
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efficient foliage, making for rela- 
tively few branches on trees and a 
corresponding scarcity of knots in 
the lumber. They will have a 
sturdy root system. The possibili- 
ties for improvement are unlimited, 
and man should be no more content 
to keep on using inferior wild 
strains of trees for reforestation 
than he would be to return to the 
original wild forms of his domestic 
plants and animals. 


Cross-Pollenation 

The Institute of Forest Gen- 
etics conducted the first extensive 
experiments in cross - pollenation 
ever undertaken in the softwood 
field, and down through the years 
its staff members have developed 
new techniques for artificial pollina- 
tion which represent an important 
contribution to scientific methods. 

As every woodsman knows, dur- 
ing the flowering season, the air in 
a pine forest may be literally filled 
with yellow pollen from the male 
flowers or catkins. Hundreds of 
trees will be represented in the 
golden pollen cloud on a windy day. 
Insofar as the male parent is con- 
cerned, natural pollenation is wholly 
a matter of chance. The problem 
facing the men of the Institute was 
how to control pollenation so as to 
get seed of which both parents are 
known. 

The first step is to cover the fe- 
male flower, or young cone, so that 
no wind blown pollen can reach 
it. Out of much experience the In- 
stitute has evolved the present 
method of using a finely woven 
canvas bag, with a plastic window, 
through which development of the 
flower can be watched. The bags 
are put on about two weeks be- 
fore the pollen begins to fly. 

Pollen from the desired made 
parent is obtained by gathering 
nearly ripe catkins, drying them, 
and shaking in a tight container. 
Each lot of pollen is subjected to a 
germination test before it is used. 
It has been found that pollen will 
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In this picture is Dr. 
N. T. Mirov on a 
stand in a pine grove 
at the Institute of 
Forest Genetics, 
where he is giving a 
demonstration of his 
technique at tree 
grafting. 


Pictures by PULP & 
PAPER INDUSTRY at 
Placerville. Part of 
staff (left to right): 
E. F. Kimbrough, 

F. I. Righter, 

R. H. Weidman, 

W. C. Cumming, 
Mrs. Mary Jane 
Elliott, J. W. Duffield 
and A. R. Liddecoet. 

















retain its vitality for as long as a 
year under favorable conditions, 
and that it can be shipped great 
distances. 

At the well-equipped laboratories 
of the Institute, pollen is kept in a 
refrigerator, just above the freezing 
point. 

When the female flowers have 
opened, pollen of the desired species 
and parentage is applied without 
removing the protective bag. This 
is done by thrusting a hypodermic 
needle through the fabric, leaving 
only a tiny hole which is covered 
with Scotch tape. One squirt of the 
needle and the flower is pollenated. 
Equipment is sterilized before using 
and the utmost care is taken to 
guard against chance pollenation. 

There’s plenty of risk in this 
phase of the work, for some 40 to 
50 trees are bagged during the yea. 
Each one has to be climbed about 
11 to 12 times during the year and 
the trees are from 100 to 150 or more 
feet high. There is a whole techni- 
que in tree climbing developed at 
the Institute, using climbers, safety 
belts, rope ladders, and other equip- 
ment. 

After the flowers have beea 
pollenated, the bags are removed 
and the trees tagged. Next year 
new bages will be put over the 
cones to protect the cone from ani- 
mals and insects and to catch any 
seeds that might fall. 

Then the trees will be climbed 
again, and the cones removed. The 
seeds, which are now hybridized, 
are then removed from the cones. 
The seeds are then ready for nurse- 
ry treatment. 

Adaptability of a hybrid is gov- 
erned by the adaptability of its 
parents, and not by the environ- 
mental conditions that prevail where 
the hybrid is produced. A cross 
between two Southern pines for ex- 
ample, will probably be best suited 
to the growing conditions of the 
South. It is therefore possible for 
the Institute to develope at Placer- 
ville varieties suited to the many 
different forest regions that are 
represented in its arboretum. 


Tested in Plantations 


To determine how the various 
hybrids of Ponderosa, Jeffrey and 
digger pine will actually do in the 
field, the Institute has a number of 
plantations at altitudes of from 700 
to 5,000 feet, where experiments in 
growth, etc., are made. 

One of the problems in connection 
with hybridization is that of mak- 
ing the hybrid seed true once the 
desired form has been obtained. 
“Fixing the type” often requires in- 
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breeding and selection through sev- 


eral generations before hybrid 
strains will come true from seed, 
and this is necessarily a slow proce- 
dure. 

If a hybrid can be reproduced 
vegetatively, however, it soon be- 
comes available for general plant- 
ing. Practically all orchard fruits 
and many of the ornamentals are 
reproduced in this way, either by 
budding or grafting. A number of 
trees will also root readily from 
cuttings, and pines have been 
grown this way experimentally. 


Personnel at Placerville 


In charge of this work is Dr. 
N. T. Mirov, plant physiologist. He 
is grafting young seedlings on ma- 
ture seed producing trees to in- 
duce early flowering, for of course 
the sooner a pine tree produces 
flowers, and seed, the sooner it 
will reproduce. The Institute has 
pioneered in budding pines, and the 
problem now is to develop a tech- 


nique sufficiently inexpensive to 
make this method practical for 
reforestation. There is also the 


possibility of developing an im- 
proved strain that will reproduce 
itself in the forest by sprouting 
from the stump as does the Red- 
wood. 

Dr. Stockwell, who directs the 
activities of the Institute, as divi- 
sion chief in charge, is noted for 
his work in identification of the 
species of trees and the study of 
the cell. Beside his vegetative 
propogation work, Dr. Mirov works 
on seed handling problems, storage 
of pollen, examines into gums of 
pines, their chemical constituents, 
etc. 

F. I. “Pete” Righter has charge of 


breeding the trees and testing them. . 


He came to the Institute in 1931. 

J. W. Duffield, just returned from 
the Army, where he was a major in 
a transportation outfit, is in charge 
of mass production of seeds. 

R. H. Weidman, superintendent 
of the plant, has done a study of 
the Ponderosa pine in the North- 
west. He is making a study of the 
exotic trees in the arboretum, and 
he also has charge of seed storage, 
and the silvicultural angles of the 
program. 

W. C, “Bill” Cumming has been 
with the Institute since its inception. 
He cleared the land for Mr. Eddy, 
and got the experiments under way. 
He is an all-around man _ whose 
function is to carry out the plans 
for the technical men. 

A. R. Liddecoet developed the 
nursery system, and some of the 
techniques in pollenation. He is 
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most ingenious in solving mechan- 
ical difficulties that arise. 

E. F. Kimbrough takes care of 
the nurseries and other problems 
around the plant. 

Office manager and secretary is 
Mrs. Mary Jane Elliott, who has 
been at the Institute for the past 
12 years. 


History 


The Institute of Forest Gen- 
etics is not something new. It was 
founded and endowed in 1925 by 
James G. Eddy, Seattle lumberman, 
and he was its first director. His 
grandfather, Col. Jonothan Eddy 
drove logs down the _ turbulent 
rivers of Maine. His father, John 
Franklin Eddy, followed the call of 
the forests to Michigan. He and 
his brothers John W. Eddy, carried 
the family tradition to the Pacific 
Coast. 

Early in his career he had noted 
the speed with which virgin timber 
stands were disappearing, and the 
fact that the forests were not being 
replaced by new trees as fast as 
they were being destroyed by fire, 
or insects, or were being harvested. 

No solution for the disappearance 
of forests had been found in the 
past in such civilizations as the 
Chinese, Indian, North African, 
Iranian and Palestinian. Mr. Eddy 
felt that our forest lands could be 
made to produce trees faster than 
they were, or our timberlands would 
go the way of those ancient civili- 
zations. 

He consulted with Luther Bur- 
bank at Santa Rosa, Calif. Mr. 
Burbank was at first doubtful that 
faster growing pine trees could be 
produced as had new types of 
vegetables and flowers, but he 
finally caught some of Mr. Eddy’s 
enthusiasm, and his advice had a 
great part in inducing the latter to 
found the Institute. 

A tract of 106 acres located three 
miles east of Placerville was pur- 
chased, and the Eddy Tree Breed- 
ing Station was set up, and the 
gathering of seed begun in 1925. 

Previous to this Mr. Eddy and 
Lloyd Austin, whom he retained to 
direct the work, and who was with 
the Institute in this job until 1940, 
had visited most of the timber 
growing sections of the United 
States in search of a site. Placer- 
ville was chosen as the ideal loca- 
tion. 

In a short distance along High- 
way 50, from 200 to 7,000 ft. in 
elevation are found 11 species of 
pines in natural stands, with the 
three most important pine species 
of the Pacific Coast. Ponderosa, 
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Jeffrey, and sugar, being in abun- 
dance. Here at hand was an out- 
door laboratory, where much scien- 
tific tree breeding work could be 
done. 

An arboretum was planted, with 
most of the pine species of the 
world represented, a research staff 
was gathered together, and tree 
breeding was started. With the on- 
set of the 1929 depression, the name 
was changed to the Institute of 
Forest Genetics, a board of direc- 
tors was appointed, and funds were 
solicited for carrying on the work. 

In 1933 the board of trustees was 
headed by William B. Greeley, 
then secretary-management of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. Dr. Don Tressider, now pres- 
ident of Stanford University, was 
first vice president. On the board 
were such men as Swift Berry, 
manager, Michigan California Lum- 
ber Co.; Mr. Eddy, the founder; 
Ralph S. Hosner, head of the for- 
estry department, Cornell Univer- 
sity, James A. Irving, secretary, 
California Fruit Exchange; Thomas 
Hunt Morgan, California Institute 
of Technology; Waiter Mulford, 
head of the Forestry Division, Uni- 
versity of California; A. Stanwood 
Murphy, president, Pacific Lumber 
Co., and Robert E. Swain, head of 
the chemistry department, Stanford 
University. 

During this time money and other 
aid was received from the Carnegie 
Institution, Washington, D. C., and 
the newly formed Soil Erosion Serv- 
ice. 

Finally in 1935 it was thought 
best to turn the Institute over to 
the Forest Service, and since then 
it has been a branch of the Cali- 
fornia Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station which is under the 
direction of Stephen N. Wyckoff, 
and which has headquarters on the 
University of California campus, 
Berkeley. 


Wood Use in India 


Study of conversion of low grade 
woods into alcohol and pulps is being 
undertaken by the India government, 
according to T. K. Mirchandani, conserv- 
ator of forests, Bombay Province, India. 

While teak is the principal high value 
stand, it only runs 10 or 12 trees to the 
acre and low grade hardwoods are alsu 
present. 

The Bombay official visited Crossett, 
Ark., where there is an integration of 
forest product industries. 


British Situation 


Labor supply for British newsprint 
mills is slowly improving, and it should 
not be long before the industry can op- 
erate at 50% of prewar capacity. This 
would be about 400,000 tons annually. 
London’s 8-page newspapers could be 
maintained without additional newsprint 
imports. 
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Future of Japan’s Industry 





DR. HAROLD R. MURDOCK, Asheville, N.C., 
paper industry consultant and formerly Cham- 
pion’s Research Director, who sailed Sept. 10 
for Japan from Seattle to take over his new 
position as Chief of the Pulp and Paper 
Branch of the National Resources Section of 
General Douglas MacArthur's Advisory Staff 
in Tokyo. 


Dr. Harold R. Murdock, for 
many years Champion Paper & 
Fibre Co.’s research director and 
more recently a private consultant 
with headquarters in Asheville, N. 
C., is now in Tokyo taking over new 
duties which may have a control- 
ling influence over the entire future 
course of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry of Japan. 


Several outstanding industry lead- 
ers in the United States recommend- 
ed Dr. Murdock as principal ad- 
visor to General Douglas MacArthur 
as to the restoration of Japan’s pulp 
and paper industry. Officially, Dr. 
Murdock’s title is Chief of the Pulp 
and Paper Branch of the National 
Resources Section of the general’s 
personal staff. 


Declaring that he was going to 
Tokyo with an open mind, planning 
to spend considerable period study- 
ing all possible aspects of Japan’s 
paper industry reconstruction be- 
fore making any decisions, Dr. Mur- 
dock sailed from Seattle, Wash., on 
the S. S. Cape Clear for Japan on 
Sept. 10. Since he is an outstanding 
figure in chemical field in general, 
his views on many important mat- 
ters may be useful to the general. 


“Japan has been de-militarized 
and the period of reconstruction is 
now at hand,” Dr. Murdock told 
Pup & Paper INpustry before sail- 
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ing. “It is a little early to make any 
specific statements, but it is my 
understanding that production of 
non-military and bulky materials 
will be encouraged. This would in- 
clude paper—in preference, for ex- 
ample, to steel. 

“Also it is important that the re- 
education of the Japanese in demo- 
cratic ideas and ideals be encour- 
aged, and it would seem that this 
calls for rapid development of a 
printing paper industry. The extent 
to which the rayon industry is re- 
vived will depend on its military 
evaluation. When that’s decided, the 
question comes up of whether rayon 
pulp should be made in Japan to 
be imported.” 

Dr. Murdock pointed out that 
Japan’s paper production had been 
reduced from 1,432,000 tons in 1940 
to about 256,000 tons in 1945. There 
were 467 mills with 782 machines 
before the war. As of last October 
this had been reduced to 205 mills 
with 360 machines. Pulp production 
in 82 mills early in the war totaled 
754,000 tons, but air raid damaged 
reduced this to 102,000 tons. 


In any reconstruction which is 
planned, Dr. Murdock said, the 
Japanese industry must be con- 
sidered virtually as a part of the 
Pacific Coast pulp and paper in- 
dustry. 


“Whatever we do will have its 
greatest effect on the Pacific Coast 
industry of U. S. and Canada, and 
we also must take into consideration 
reconstruction plans for China,” he 
explained. 


Competition in China 
For Paper Trade 


A. B. Henningsen, for many years an 
active figure in China trade, has been 
appointed Shanghai representative of 
Export Sales Co., Vancouver, B. C., Far 
East selling organization for Powell River 
Co., Pacific Mills, Ltd., and some eastern 
Canadian mills. 


In August Mr. Henningsen visited west- 
ern and eastern Canadian mills, accom- 
panied by H. J. McKenzie, manager of 
Export Sales Co. and planned to leave 
for the Orient in September. 

To Putp & Paper Inpustry Mr. Henning- 
sen expressed optimism regarding pros- 
pects for the industry in China during 
the coming years, although there are 
still a good many problems to be shaken 
out, one of the most formidable at present 
being the high landing costs—stevedoring, 
lighterage, etc. 

Competition has already made itself 
evident, with ships from Scandinavia in 
Chinese ports with newsprint, kraft and 
pulp. There has also been some Russian 
pulp, presumably from Saghalin Mills 
(formerly Japanese). 
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William O0.McKay Becomes 





DR. ALLEN C. HILL, one of best known fig- 
ures in technical field of Canada’s industry, 
has been appointed Assistant General Man- 
ager of Gaspesia Sulfite Co., Chandler, Que. 
This company is iated with Anglo-Cana- 
dian Pulp & Paper Mills and Anglo-New- 
foundland Development Co., whose research 
and development departments have been 
headed by Dr. Hill for several years. Last 
year he toured Europe for Canadian govern- 
ment surveying pulp and paper conditions, 
and served as Chairman of Technical Section 
of Canadian Pulp and Paper Assn. 
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Apparently slightly dazzled by Southern Cali- 
fornia sunshine is R. S. JOHNSTON, Vice 
President of Pusey & Jones Corp., Wilmington, 
Del. He came west to help the conversion of 
the Pusey & Jones book machine at the long 
idle West Tacoma, Wash., mill to newsprint 
for the new West Tacoma Newsprint Assn., 
and also to check over certain Pusey & Jones 
equipment operating in Southern California 
mills. He found a few days to spare for a 
vacation with relatives at Balboa Island. 
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w@am O. McKay, long time 
employ of Great Northern Paper 
Co. and vice president in charge of 
manufacturing since 1928, was 
elected president of the company at 
a recent meeting in the New York 
office of the company at 342 Madi- 
son Avenue on August 14. He suc- 
ceeds the late William A. Whitcomb 
who was fatally shot in his Boston 
office by a crazed contractor. 

Mr. McKay also has been a di- 
rector of the company since 1936.. 
He entered the employ of Great 
Northern in 1908 and after working 
in various departments was ap- 
pointed assistant to the general 
manager in 1926. Two years later 
he was vice president. 

He has been prominently identi- 
fied with new equipment installa- 
tion in the various operations of the 
company, the development of hydro- 
electric properties, and like the late 
Mr. Whitcomb has been noted for 
his understanding of labor-employe 
relationships. Mr. McKay has also 
been elected a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee. His election to 
the presidency was preceded by a 
trip of many of the directors over 
the company’s various properties 
and operations, and it is believed 
from good sources—although out- 
side the company—that his tenure 
of office will include a well defined 
production program for Great 
Northern. 

At the same meeting, Sheldon E. 
Wardwell, legal counsel for the com- 
pany, was elected chairman of the 
executive committee. Mr. Ward- 
well has been a director since 1924, 
and a member of the executive com- 
mittee since 1928. 


Ostenson Now Manager; 
Newcomb Is Superintendent 


J. E. Hanny, resident manager of the 
Camas, Wash., mill of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., announces that Gus Ostenson, 
formerly known as paper mill superin- 
tendent, will hereafter be manager of 
paper mill production. The position for- 
merly held by Mr. Ostenson as paper 
mill superintendent will be filled by 
Art Newcomb, previously assistant paper 
mill superintendent. 


Unions Invite Mill 


Management on Picnic 


Management of three Longview, Wash., 
mills—Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., Longview Fibre Co. and Pacific 
Paperboard Co. together with office staffs 
of each were included in an invitation 
from the local of the Pulp, Sulfite, and 
Paper Mill Workers union for a picnic 
on Labor Day, September 2. 
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JAMES E. HALL has been appointed General 
Superintendent of Paper & Board Manufacture 
at Champioin Paper & Fibre Co., Canton, N. 
C., succeeding Harold E. Walker who passed 
away last June. 


Mr. Hall, long a leader in the Superintendents 
Association, presided at the division meeting 
in Lynchburg, Va., last year. 





ROY H. KELLY, whese promotion from Gen. 





Supt. to Resid ger of Rothschild, 
Wis., “home” division of Marathon Corp., is 
announced by Roy J. Sund, Vice Pres. in 
charge of M’‘f’ging. Rothschild operations 
were formerly directed by John Stevens, Jr., 
now President of Marathon Paper Mills of 
Canada. 


Mr. Kelly joined Marathon in 1912 as a 
machine tender. He and his brother, William 
A. Kelly, now a felt company representative 
in Portland, Ore., began their careers at turn 
of century with Fall Man’f’g. Co. paper mill 
at Oconto Falls, Wis. Bill Kelly was Man- 
ager at Northern in Green Bay and later at 
Hawley P. & P. Co. in Oregon City before 
becoming a salesman. 


The Kellys were among founders of the 
Superintendents Association, of which Roy 
is a past National President. 
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Is New Orleans 
Your Goal? 


A lot of sulfate pulp industry 
men from all parts of North Amer- 
ica who have never been South be- 
fore are going to the big continent- 
wide Alkaline Pulping and By- 
Products Conference of Tappi’s in 
the Roosevelt hotel, New Orleans, 
Oct. 14-16. For them, Pup & Paper 
presents this page of pictures—to in- 
troduce them to a grand old city. 

In fact, this is only the second time 
Tappi has gone South for a meet- 
ing—its previous venture being a 
similar meeting in Savannah, Ga., 
two years ago. These may pave the 
way for a Southern section of Tappi 
—it has none in that part of the 
country at present. 

The “boom” in new kraft mills in 
other parts of the continent is ex- 
pected to bring many to this meet- 
ing from North, West and East. 

Tappi has two other Fall meet- 
ings scheduled this year—an En- 
gineering Conference in Milwaukee, 
Oct. 2 to 4, and a catch-all-others 
General Conference at Detroit, Sept. 
26 to 28. 


ALL OF THESE PICTURES WERE TAKEN BY 

PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY’S own cameraman. 

To sulfate industry men from all parts of the 

continent who will gather in New Orleans 

Oct. 14-16, these pictures offer a preview of 

their hosts and scenes that will greet them 

in “the Paris of America.” 

1. W. F. GILLESPIE, Technical Director of Gay- 
lord Container Corp., Bogalusa, La, a 
leader in TAPPI’s Alkaline Pulping Group. 
.and 3. Here are two “Old Absinthe Hous- 
es”—both on Bourbon street, which is the 
Montmartre and Greenwich Village rolled 
in one of the Southern metropolis. The 
first Old Absinthe House (2) is the site of 
original one, built in 1806, but the other 
has the original furniture—or, maybe, it’s 
vica versa (who cares). Anyway at the 
lower one (3), Monsieur Pichon, a Creole 
who can’t read a note, plays a marvelous 
piano. Note the sailors of the U. S. Navy 
on street where Lafitte and his pirates once 
sought their fun. 

. Here’s Antoine’s Restaurant (free ad), most 
famous and most expensive. But there are 
other good places to eat. In fact, a few 
blocks away, in French market are wonder- 
ful donuts and coffee for 10 cents. 

. Bodies were buried above ground in old 
New Orleans cemeteries . . . because of 
rampaging Mississippi. 

. Canal Street. The big building is Roosevelt 
Hotel, where TAPP! meetings are to be 
held, and where they serve Ramos gin 
fizzes. 

-Kolb’s Restaurant is more like a _ busi- 
ness man’s lunch place . . . good, too. 

.Here’s Arnaud’s restaurant. And another 
good one around the corner is Gallatoire’s. 
Both serve oysters Rockefeller. 

. DENNIS E. COUSINS, Manager of the Mo- 
bile, Ala., mill of Hollingsworth & Whitney 
Co., will be one of hosts at meeting. An- 
other alkaline industry leader expected to 
be on hand (picture on next page) is 
DR. M. L. TAYLOR, Technical Director at 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., Savannah. 
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And Now— 
Hands Cross 
The Seas! 


The airways and seaways be- 
tween continents are finding a 
goodly percentage of pulp and pa- 
per industry executives of various 
nationalities among their travelers. 

In May we published a picture of 
Russian paper mill operator from 
Leningrad and Moscow who were 
given every opportunity to see the 
operations of many mills in the 
United States from the big modern 
Weyerhaeuser and Crown Zeller- 
bach mills on the West coast to 
Union Bag’s huge plant at Savan- 
nah on the Eastern seaboard. 

A delegation from Britain, inter- 
ested in board mills, crossed the 
continent, ending up a tour of many 
plants at the Fibreboard mill in 
Port Angeles where both pulp and 
board are made. Australians and 
New Zealanders and Chinese stu- 
dents, the latter working in such 
representative mills at Nekoosa- 
Edwards in Wisconsin, have been 
getting around, too. 

On this page are pictures of two 
other visiting delegations—one, a 
group of executives from the Van 
Gelder Zonen Royal Paper Mill of 
Amsterdam, in Holland; the other 
a trio of Frenchmen from Papetries 
Gascoigne, of Mimizan, Landes, 
France. 

These are just a few who have 
been welcomed by the North Am- 
erican industry since the travel 
routes were reopened over a year 
ago. Of course, a large number of 
Swedes and Norwegians have been 
over here, or are now couring on 
this continnent. 

It isn’t all just one-way traffic, 
either. Top paper company exe- 
cutives from New York, the South, 
Wisconsin, Oregon and British Co- 
lumbia have already gone abroad, 
most of them heading for Sweden 
where by far the greatest number of 
new innovations and advancement 
in the industry have taken place 
outside of North America. Some 
of these are listed on this page. It 
may be trite—but still significant, 
that none are going to Russia. 


Planes Three Times 


Weekly to Scandinavia 

Swedish, Norse and Danish airlines 
have combined to form Scandinavian Air 
Lines System, with a three-times weekly 
air service beginning in October between 
New York and Stockholm, Oslo and 
Copenhagen. It operated twice-a-week 
thru September. 

The new Scandinair company has seven 
Douglas DC-4s each seating 28 passengers. 
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Left to right: DR. J. M. KEIZER and C. F. BEUCKER, of Van Gelder Zonen Royal Paper Mills of 








Amsterdam; DR. M. L. TAYLOR, Manager of Technical Division, Union Bag & Paper Corp., Sa- 
vannah, Ga., and DR. F. HUBRECHT, also from the Dutch mill. 





Left to right: JACQUES CROVAU, GUY FRANK and ANDRES BERGES of France, who were on 
tour of mills and forest operations in both United States and Canada. They represent Papetries 
Gascoigne, papermakers of Mimizan, Landes, France. They were amazed to see smoking in the 
forests—punishable by stiff fines in France—and also to find pines that grow faster than those 
that require 65-70 years in Europe. They made these comments while visiting Union Bag oper- 
ations in Georgia. 


Report on Norway 
By a Traveler 


A recent visitor to Canadian mills was 
Claus Koren, superintendent of a sulfite 
mill near Oslo, Norway, traveling on a 
scholarship awarded by the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. 

Mr. Koren reports that Norway is suf- 
fering from a manpower shortage, too, 
and that it is hard to get fallers to work 
for the equivalent of about $3 a day. 
Pulp and paper mills pay an average 
base rate of 40 cents an hour. Machine 
tenders get 55 cents an hour for a 48- 
hour week. 

Spruce logs, averaging eight inches, are 
the only species used in the Norwegian 
mills. They are barked in the woods by 
hand and floated to the mills. 

Mr. Koren says that 220,000 tons an- 
nually of unbleached sulfite pulp was 
used as fodder for cattle and horses dur- 
ing the German occupation, and 50% of 
the wood supply normally used for news- 
print was converted into pulp. 
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Swedish Executive 
Tours U. S. Mills 


Bengt Wahlin, technical superintendent 
at Kramfors Co., Kramfors, Sweden, one 
of the important units of Swedish Cellu- 
lose Co., made a circular tour of the 
United States in the past month. 

His trip which took him into the South 
and the length of the Pacific Coast, to 
other industry centers in Wisconsin, 
Michigan and the East, as well as Mon- 
treal, had varied interests. 

As a specialist in wallboard and in- 
sulating board manufacture, he was in- 
terested in seeing such plants. 


Off to Europe 


Robson Black, president of the Cana- 
dian Forestry Association, left August 5 
for Scandinavia and Switzerland to 
study educational methods “that have 
made public opinion a supporter of con- 
servation.” 
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JOHN HENRY GRAFF, instructor in Fiber Microscopy at Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, 
Wis., and author of two books and various publications of fiber analysis and identification and 
related subjects, came to Pacific Northwest in August to present seminars at Weyerhaeuser and 
Crown Z mills and confer with U. of California and U. of Washington faculties. 

Native of Norway, his work in pulp and paper fiber studies was his own adaption of methods 
he learned earlier in career in Germany and U. S. in studying crystal formations in metals and 
alloys for railroad industries. There had been no background of this work in pulp and paper 


until he developed it. 


Here he is shown with young men of Crown Zellerbach’s Central Tech. Dept., Camas, Wash., 


who studied under him for ten days: 


(Left to right, seated): Glen King, Harland Clodfelter; (middle row, standing) Howard Graham, 
Dr. John, Graff, Fred Covell; (back row) Henry Ostrowski, Fred Maffi, Don Knapp, Pete Dickie, 
Fred Schmidt, Leon Semke, Bill Wegner, Bob Marriotte, Douglas Waddell. 


How a Paper Company Conducts 
Training Course for G. I.’s 


The nation’s paper industry in all 
its phases is participating in the 
“on-the-job” training plan, ap- 
proved by the Veterans Administra- 
tion for GIs, and an_ interesting 
phase of this is the training being 
given by Blake, Moffitt and Towne, 
Pacific Coast paper distributors in 
“on-the-job” paper sales training. 

While in training, married vet- 
erans may collect up to $90 a month 
in addition to their regular salaries 
provided the two incomes combined 
do not exceed the amount normally 
paid a fully trained employe in the 


J. A. GRUNER, Assistant to M 





same type of work. Single veterar:s 
are entitled to as much as $65 per 
month on the same terms. 

The program worked out by BM 
&T consists of two phases, each 
divided into two parts, academic 
and practical. 

The first phase: 

A 33-lesson course in which the 
trainee studies various paper manu- 
facturing processes. Supplement- 
ing the lectures are movies showing 
manufacture of paper from the tree 
to finished product. Later instruc- 
tion stresses sales opportunities and 


, Blake, Moffit and Towne, San Francisco, is shown conduct- 


ing one of the 33 classes being held by that company for training of war veterans. 
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basic sales points for each type of 
paper. 

This phase of instruction, in a 
period of six months, is conducted 
by J. A. Gruner, assistant to the 
manager; R. F. Berkeley, Jr., print- 
ing paper sales manager, and L. C. 
Conner, wrapping paper sales man- 
ager. Concurrent with classroom 
work, students gain on-the-job 
practical experience throughout the 
company’s San Francisco plant. 

Second phase: 

Training is designed to provide 
practical application of knowledge 
gained during first six months. The 
trainee is advanced to floor sales 
and telephone order departments 
where he has opportunity to test 
ability by dealing with customers, 
checking samples and _ suggesting 
paper for specific uses. He attends 
salesmanship classes offered by the 
Extension Division, University of 
California. 

“Since the end of World War II, 
our experience with our veteran 
employes has been most encourag- 
ing,’ says O. W. Meilke, BM&T’s 
general manager. “During their 
service in the armed forces they 
were subjected to many intensive 
training programs and are prepared 
to assimilate new material rapidly. 
Over 25% of our male employees 
are veterans.” BM&T is operating 
16 such training courses—one fcr 
each of its divisions in six Western 
states. Personnel Manager L. J. 
Dellwig is now working on a plan 
to bring all trainees to four metro- 
politan divisions of the company for 
academic training. 


Bulkley, Dunton Not 


Involved in Claremont Deal 


In a recent issue we published a table 
of 28 recent sales of mills, including the 
Claremont Paper Co. (50 tons daily) of 
Claremont, N. H. It was erroneously 
stated that Clarement was bought by 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co. We gladly correct 
this report by stating that company had 
no part in the transaction although the 
group of buyers included J. D. Wilson, 
one of the associates in Bulkley, Dunton. 


Medal for Union Bag 


Kirk Sutlive, public relations director 
for Union Bag & Paper Corp., was toast- 
master at the annual convention dinner 
of the Georgia Credit Union League, 
held in Savannah, Ga. During the ses 
sions, Mr. Sutlive accepted on behalf of 
Union Bag a silver medal awarded for 
the local credit union’s war bond sales 
work. 


Champion’s Staff 


A. C. Shaw, who was formerly with the 
U. S. Forest Service, has become asso- 
ciated with Champion Paper & Fibre Co., 
Canton, N. C. Walter H. Hoffman, a 
Michigan forestry graduate, has switched 
from the 20th Air Force to Champion’s 
staff. 
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HERE ARE VIEWS ON OPPOSITE SIDES of the big commodious build- 
ing in Memphis, Tenn., which Kimberly-Clark Corp. bought from 
Uncle Sam for another new creped wadding products plant. Top view 
shows north and east portion; lower view, the south and west sides. 


Employes’ parking lot to right. 


of General Motors. 


Kimberly-Clark Clears Title 


For Memphis Tissue Plant Project 


Kimberly-Clark Corp.’s title 
to a huge wartime plant in Memphis 
and other buildings on an 88-acre 
site at that Southern metropolis has 
been cleared. 

Transfer of the property from the 
U. S. government to K-C was com- 
pleted some weeks ago. The com- 
pany will convert it to another one 
of its strategically-placed creped 
wadding products plants at key 
locations over the North American 
continents. It expects to complete 
the project by next spring. 

The commodious facilities at 
Memphis — including 28 _ buildings 
and representing an investment of 
$7,000,000 by the government—was 
operated as an aircraft plant by 
Fisher Aircraft Co., division of Gen- 
eral Motors. 

According to reports received from 
this magazine’s Southern headquar- 
ters, the caving bank of the Wolf 
River at Memphis had for a time 
threatened the Kimberly - Clark 
property but U. S. Army Engineers 
have agreed to protect the river 
bank and this has removed the 
hazard. 

Kleenex, Kotex and other prod- 
ucts will be made there, presumably 
using latest type equipment manu- 
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factured by Beloit Iron Works ac- 
cording to design of K-C engineers. 
Latest of its creped wadding ma- 
chines was installed at Kapuskasing, 
Ont., and two other comparatively 
new ones are at the Badger-Globe 
mills in Wisconsin. The Lakeview 
division in Wisconsin also will have 
a new creped wadding machine. 

At the Lakeview division, the 
framework of the new plant is up 
and exterior brick and_intericr 
glazed tiling—one of the require- 
ments for cleanliness—have been 
laid. 

Lakeview’s No. 2 specialty paper 
machine has been dismantled to 
make room for the new modern 
cereped wadding machine. 

Operations on No. 2 have been 
continuous since 1929 when Lake- 
view was purchased by K-C from 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., who were 
making their own catalog stock. At 
that time Lakeview consisted of a 
building that sheltered two paper 
machines, No. 1 and No. 2 and had 
150 people on the payroll. After five 
years No. 1 was removed and No. 1 
and No. 3 creped wadding machines 
were added but No. 2 stayed on as 
“specialty paper” machine. 

Its dismantling means the end 
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K.C built most recent plant of this type in Kapuskasing, Canada, 
and use of the Memphis 88-acre site will mark that company’s ad- 
vent into the South. This was wartime plant of Fisher Aircraft Div. 


of orihodox papermaking at Lake- 
view as it goes over completely to 
tissue and wadding. 

Indicating how big the project at 
Memphis will be, K-C has an- 
nounced 1400 will be employed 
there. This will be the company's 
primary production point for the 
entire Middle South and Deep 
South. The building, shown on this 
page, covers 800,000 squ. ft. and is 
brick-steel construction. 

K-C is already developing a new 
big sulfate pulp mill in Shreiber, 
Ont., its first venture in alkaline 
pulping. It is possible that it may 
decide later to make sulfate pulp of 
Sou‘hern pine for the Memphis op- 
eration, and have at least part of 
its raw material right at the mill. 

However, black spruce of the 
North—regardless of the pulping 
process—is still known to be the 
almost requisite raw material for 
K-C tissue products so far as in- 
formation available from the com- 
pany at present indicates. 


Hising Paper Co. Installs 
Jones-Bertrams Beaters 


Two 1500-lb. Jones-Bertrams beaters 
are now being installed at the Rising 
Paper Co., Housatonic, Mass. 

These beaters are among the first units 
to be made of a new all stainless steel tub 
construction, manufactured by E. D. 
Jones & Sons Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Here are More Particulars on 
Bowater’s Newfoundland Expansion 


~ 


. General View of the Corner Brook mill of 
Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp & Paper 
Mills on the west coast of Newfoundland 
, - one of the far north mills of the 
continent. 

2. SS Corner Brook, one of ships which made 
most frequent Atlantic wartime crossings, 
now travels in peace. Here it is loading 
newsprint at the mill. 

. Hauling wood for the big Corner Brook 
mill in winter. 

4. This is how flatcars transport from hold- 
ing grounds to mill. 


w 


The Corner Brook mill of the 
Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp and 
Paper Mills Ltd., recently announced 
plans for a program of development 
to be completed in 1948, increasing 
the capacity about 330 ton per day, 
as was briefly outlined in a previous 
issue of Putp & Paper Inpbustry. 

This expansion estimated to cost 
more than $7,000,000 is to be ac- 
complished both by the installation 
of an additional newsprint machine, 
and by increasing capacity of the 
five existing news machines and 
sulfite pulp dryer. 

The extent of the changes is shown 
by the following table: 

TONS ANNUALLY 
Existing Future 
Capacity Capacity 
Existing machines 210,000 225,000 








New machine........ 75,000 
Pulp dryer ie 40 55,000 
Total .................. 250,000 355,000 


The five newsprint machines now 
operating consist of four 234-inch 
Walmsleys, built in 1924, and one 
120-inch machine originally de- 
signed to make wrapper. The big 
machines have’ gradually been 
speeded up from 800 feet per min- 
ute, their designed speed, to 1200 
f.p.m., while the small machine 
runs at 850. The present plans call 
for an increase of about 40 f.p.m. 
on the first four by installing new 
motor-generator sets and double 
couch suction boxes, to be supplied 
by Dominion Engineering Co., and 
for an increase to 1000 f.p.m. on 
No. 5, by installing an electric drive 
in place of the present mechanical 
belt drive. 

Capacity of the sulfite dryer will 
be increased and it will have four 
more dryer sections. 

Major item in the development 
program is the installation of an 
additional high-speed newsprint 
machine, which will trim a sheet of 
266 inches. The machine will in- 
corporate recent proved develop- 
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ments in the industry, and will be 
designed to operate at an ultimate 
speed of 2000 feet per minute. The 
initial target will be 1500 f.p.m., 
with a gradual increase. Contract 
for the machine has been given to 
Dominion Engineering Co. 

The machine, will in most respects 
be similar to those at Comeau Bay, 
but several important new develop- 
ments will be included. The head- 
box is being designed at Corner 
Brook, and is to be fully streamlined 
to take advantage of recent hydro- 
dynamic studies of stock flow. The 
slice, a Van de Carr type, at 120 
inches, is said to be the highest yet 
designed. 

Special features on the 284 inch 
wire include a new type of wire 
guide, totally enclosed in a glass 
case for full protection, and an au- 
tomatic wire stretcher in addition 
to the normal hand-screwed type. 
The double suction box in the couch 
will be adjustable, and mechanical 
conveyor doctors will be installed 
on the presses. 


Storage Is Biggest 


Storage and shipping facilities 
were extended in 1941. The three 
warehouses are reputedly the larg- 
est in the industry, holding 60,000 
tons in all, and only small addi- 
tions to the conveyor system are 
planned. The wharves have a con- 
tinuous water frontage of 16,000 
feet, and only need a little dredging 
to increase materially the half- 
million tons of goods at present 
handled each year. 

The present outside equipment, 
which handles up to 2,500 cords a 
day, consists of two jack-ladders 
each capable of hauling 75 cords an 
hour, and five 12x45 ft. barking 
drums. To handle a further 1,000 
cords a day one new barking drum 
(and probably a second) will be 
necessary. 

Four new grinder lines, each of 
two super-type hydraulic magazine 
grinders, are on order from Water- 
ous, giving a total of 37 grinders. 
This will be sufficient only so long 
as the new machine does not op- 
erate much above 1500 f.p.m.. 

The main screen room of the mill 
is entirely separate from the export 
sulfite screening system. The latter 
is among the most modern in the 
world, and it is hoped to improve 
the pulp quality still further as a 
result of two more additions. The 
digesters blow into a 40-ton tile- 
lined blow-chest, whence the pulp 
is pumped to two vacuum filter 
washers. From there it passes flat 
screen knotters, rifflers, rotary 
screens and flat screens to thick- 
eners. Scheduled additions are ex- 
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ARNO NICKERSON, Chemical Engi , 441 
Lexington Ave., New York, who has been 
named Manager of the newly organized 
non-profit Empire State Paper Research As- 
sociates, Inc. This group made up of New 
York state mill men will devote efforts to 
development of hardwood pulping, which 
Mr. Nickerson is convinced will be the ans- 
wer to world pulp expansion needs. 





New Hardwoods 


Research Group Formed 


An important new non-profit research 
organization, the Empire State Paper 
Research Associates, Inc., has been or- 
ganized for the purpose of taking over 
pertinent facilities of the New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse, for 
research in the grinding and semi-chemi- 
cal pulping of hardwood species. ; 

President of the new organization is 
Harry Gray of Sealright Corp., Fulton, 
N. Y.; vice president is Sam Brainerd of 
B-F-D Co., Plattsburgh, N. Y.; and the 
secretary is Fred Goodwill of St. Regis 


Paper So., Deferiet, N. Y. The manager °* 


without salary is Arno Nickerson, Chemi- 
cal engineer whose offices are at 441 
Lexington Ave., New York City. 

The new organization was to be an- 
nounced at the Superintendents TAPPI 
meeting at Lake George, N. Y., Sept. 12. 





tra flat screens and installation of 
Jonsson knotters. 

The main screen room is to be 
extended to handle the extra load, 
and a large increase in  broke- 
processing facilities is to be pro- 
vided. Major items of new equip- 
ment include three coarse screens, 
six rotary screens, six filters, and 
two Haug Refiners. A second 
Jeffrey Hammermill is on order for 
the treatment of coarse slivers, so 
all bull-screen waste may be passed 
to the Haug Refiners. 

Power is generated at the com- 
pany’s own 150,000 H.P. hydro- 
electric plant at Deer Lake, and 
passed by transmission line over 
the 32 miles to Corner Brook. The 
water for this project comes by canal 
from Grand Lake, nine penstocks 
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carrying the flow from forebay to 
power house. The latter has seven 
horizontal 14,000 H.P. units and two 
new vertical 29,000 H.P. units. 

The extra load required for the 
new machine and grinders will be 
supplied by cutting power at present 
sent to electric boilers, and by sub- 
stituting coal-generated steam for 
part of that now generated by 
electricity. The steam for this, and 
for the additional requirements of 
the extensions, will be provided by 
three Foster-Wheeler boilers with 
a capacity of 90,000 Ibs. hr. each. 
These will replace four absolescent 
boilers which were part of the 
original installation, but which have 
recently been but little used. 


Studying Waste Liquor Fuel 


Provision is to be made in the 
new boilers for consumption of 
processed sulfite waste liquor, if 
found practical. In Sweden, some 
mills burn waste liquor with coal, 
but the costs of wood, etc., have 
made it an economic measure in 
Europe. 

One of the features of the new 
plan is to be the construction of a 
roll grinder room, and an extension 
of the present machine shop, which 
had become seriously overcrowded. 

The Corner Brook mill has re- 
cently given increased attention to 
comprehensive control, especially 
of quality. The chemical laboratory 
is to be enlarged. 

The products of the Bowater 
group of mills truly “cover the 
world,” and the Corner Brook mill 
at present supplies newsprint to 
every continent. 

Before the war, two 6,000 ton 
vessels were owned by the compa- 
ny, but one of these, the ‘Humber 
Arm,” was torpedoed early in the 
war. The “Corner Brook” survived 
Atlantic wartime crossings. 

Expansion of operations will call 
for an annual wood cut of 615,000 
cords, of which 120,000 is required 
for export to one of the large English 
mills of the Bowater group. The 
proposed cut for delivery in 1947 
is 450,000 cords. An increase of 
over one-third will be required. 

This huge cut can be maintained 
permanently off the company’s ex- 
isting timber limits. These cover 
11,000 square miles, or over two 
and a half million acres of growing 
forest, all within a 200 mile radius 
of the mill. 

Although the company is steadily 
turning over its ownership of homes 
and enterprises to individuals and 
to the community as a whole, it 
continues to play the leading part 
in improving and developing the 
town. 





Stock Preparation Round Table Planned 
For Portland, Ore., TAPPI Meeting 


Tappi’s live wire Pacific Coast 
section will begin the forthcoming 
season of meetings on Friday eve- 
ning, Oct. 4 at Reed College in 
Portland, Ore., with a panel dis- 
cussiion beginning at two p.m. on 
the subject of stock preparation. 

The dinner meeting in Reed Col- 
lege Commons will begin at 6:30 p. 
m. and the featured speaker will be 
Dr. Emil F. F. Heuser, of the In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry, Apple- 
ton, Wis., whose “Textbook” on 
Cellulose was published in 1924 and 
who, in 1944, came out with his 
more comprehensive “Chemistry of 
Cellulose.” The latter is a com- 
pendium and critical digest of the 
literature of cellulose chemistry, 
with emphasis on scientific aspects. 

The round table on stock prepara- 
tion will have Dr. James d’A. Clark, 
now consultant to Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Longview, Wash., as 
moderator. Dr. Clark recently came 
from Chicago where he conducted 
research in paper packaging for U.S. 
Army Quartermasters’ Corps. 

Starting this session, in the sec- 
ond floor east lecture room of the 
college, will be the first Shilbley 
Award paper of 1946-47 by Clif- 
ford Reynolds, chemist, Coos Bay 
Pulp Corp., Empire, Ore., on Sitka 
spruce chlorite holocellulose. 

Invited to serve on the stock 
preparation panel with Dr. Clark 





DATES — SITES — SUBJECTS SELECTED 
FOR COAST TAPPI MEETINGS 


The new scheme of afternoon-and-evening bi-monthly meetings, so success- 
fully inaugurated during the past year by the Pacific Coast section of TAPPI, are 
going to be tried out again for the 1946-1947 season. 

Other TAPPI groups have indicated interest in the way this program has 
worked out and may try it out in their own sections. 

As in the past year, a general subject of wide interest is selected for each 
meeting. Special papers and a round table discussion are keyed to this single 
subject at a 2%2-3 hour afternoon session beginning at two p.m. A moderator is 
chosen who is an authority on the subject. The evening is given over to dinner, 
entertainment and a featured guest speaker, who may be a layman or a tech- 


nologist. 
DATE PLACE 


Tues., Dec. 3... ..Everett, Wash. 


Here’s the program mapped out for this season: 


Pe, Ont. <.........x... .Reed College, Portland, Ore. .......Stock Preparation 


SUBJECT 


Corrosion 








..Longview, Wash. ......... 
Bellingham, Wash. ..... 


As overwhelmingly voted by those who attended last year, the Annual Joint 
Spring Meeting (Coast Superintendents and TAPPI) will be at Gearhart, Ore., 
again. Tentative dates are May 23-24, 1947. 


Rises Kraft Bleaching 
icccatisaanledianceanee Wood Preparation 








are executives or representatives of 
Shartle Bros., Sutherland Refiner 
Corp., Morden Machines Co., E. D. 
Jones & Sons Co., and Bauer Co. 

George Gallaway, assistant to pa- 
per mill superintendent, Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp., Camas, Wash., is the 
section chairman and the program 
committee is headed by the vice 
chairman, Dr. J. L. McCarthy of the 
University of Washington, and in- 
cludes Harold Wall, chief chemist, 
Longview Fibre Co., and Eric Ericc- 
son, technical director, Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Co. 


Bob True, General Dystuffs Corp., 
Portland, the secretary, and Dr. 
Walter Holzer of Crown Z at Camas, 
M. J. Maguire, Hercules Powder Co., 
Portland, are aiding in arrange- 
ments. 

While Dr. Heuser is in the West, 
the mills will be invited to send 
selected employes to private sem- 
inars to be conducted by him, in 
Seattle and Portland. Harold 
Bialkowsky, associate research di- 
rector of Weyerhaeuser’s Pulp 
Division, is making arrangements for 
this. 





Two Big November Meetings 
Planned By Superintendents 


Plans are being made for two big fall 
conventions of Superintendents during 
the month of November in opposite ex- 
treme corners of the U. S. A. They are 
among the biggest meetings the Superin- 
tendents Association holds anywhere. 

From Seattle, in the extreme north- 
west, to Jacksonville, in the extreme 
southeast, is more than one-tenth the 
way around the world the way a crow 
flies and a lot farther any other way, 
even by airline. 


Coast Meeting 


The Pacific Coast Division of the Su- 
perintendents Association, next biggest 
on the continent after the livewire New 
York-Canadian division, is going to hold 
its fall convention in the New Wash- 
ington hotel in Seattle on Friday and 
Saturday, Nov. 22 and 23. Last year it 
had an attendance of 140 and hopes to 
do better with easier travel conditions 
this fall. 


Southern Meeting 


Down in Jacksonville, on Florida’s east 
coast, the Southern and Southeastern 
Divisions are holding a joint fall conven- 
tion instead of separate meetings as in 
the past. The central location chosen 
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THESE MEN ARE LAYING PLANS FOR TWO 
BIG NOVEMBER CONVENTIONS FOR SUPER- 
INTENDENTS: 


Top: Charles Ackley (left), Chairman of Pa- 
cific Coast Division and Paper Mill Supt. at 
Crown Z news mill in Port Angeles, Wash., 
and Norman U. Dickson, Chairman of South- 
ern Division and Supt. at National Container 
Corp., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Below: Leonard Growden (left), Chairman of 
Southeastern Division, and Supt. at Mead 
Corp.’s Lynchburg, Va., mill, and Fred Arm- 
bruster, Sec.-Treas. of the Coast group and 
Dow Chemical Co. representative in Seattle. 


and the combination plan ought to bring 
out a big attendance. 

Leonard Growden of Mead’s mill in 
Lynchburg, Va., and Norm Dickson of 
Container Corp.’s Jacksonville plant are 
chairmen, respectively, of the Southeast- 
ern and Southern Divisions and they will 
team up in running this show. 

Slated to be the new 1946-47 chairman 
of the Southeastern division is a veteran 
superintendent who used to be with the 
St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co. in St. 
Helens, Ore., near the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia River. He is Arthur N. Schultz, 
now superintendent at Camp Mfg. Co., 
Franklin, Va., and first vice chairman. 
Art’s daughter, who was just a little girl 
at St. Helens, recently was married. 

First vice chairman under Mr. Dickson 
in the Southern Division is E. A. New- 
man, paper superintendent at Crossett 
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Pioneer of the wood pulp industry, Matthias 
Koops made paper from wood fibers in 1800. 
From “A Pictorial History of Paper” published by Bulkley, Dunton. 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & CO. 
INCORPORATED 


) SULKLEY, DUNTON PULP CO., INC. 


BULKLEY, DUNTON PAPER CO., S.A. 


© BULKLEY, DUNTON PAPER 
(FAR EAST) CO., INC. 











General view of alcohol-from-wood waste plant at Springfield, Ore. 
Executives of many of the leading wood-utilizing industries of the 


Pacific Coast are directors of this company. 





NEW OREGON ALCOHOL PLANT 


lt Cooks Chips Made From Wood Waste; 
Wallboard May Become Its Chief Product 


The virtually completed 
Springfield, Ore., alcohol - from- 
wood waste plant, to which the U. S. 
government devoted almost $3,000,- 
000 of RFC funds through the De- 
fense Plants Corporation, and after 
war’s end, through the Department 
of Agriculture as sponsoring agency, 
has many feaures of interest to 
readers of Putp & Paper INpusSTRY. 

Most important of these are the 
dilute sulfuric acid process of hy- 
drolysis, the use of metals, the auto- 
matic control systems to increase 
efficiency of plant operation, the 
neutralization system, the lignin re- 
covery process, the yeast growing 
procedure, and the use of waste heat 
in liquors and vapors. 

The keenest interest in this in- 
dustry, perhaps, will be in lignin 
recovery because of the possibility 
of producing a lignin residue suit- 
able for wallboard. It is highly pos- 
sible that a wallboard by-product 
might even become the major prod- 
uct of such a plant by some modi- 
fications in the operation and type 
of wood waste used. ' 

Actually the process to be em- 
ployed by the Springfield alcohol 
plant is exactly opposite from one of 
pulp manufacture since the fiber in 
this operation is destroyed by the 
action of the dilute sulfuric acid 
solution. The sulfuric acid acts main- 
ly as a catalyst since it remains in 
the sugar solution after the cellu- 
lose hydrolysis. The fiber instead of 
being the residue as in pulp manu- 
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facture is taken into solution in the 
form of its component sugars. The 
lignin instead of being taken into 
solution remains as the residue in 
the “digestor.” 


As this issue went to press, the 
plant was almost ready to operate, 
Starting switches were scheduled 
for delivery Oct. 1 and the plant 
possibly could start up in late Oc- 
tober, but in these days manufac- 
turers are well aware of many pos- 
sible delays. 


The plant has production capacity 
of 10,700 gallons per day of 190- 
proof ethyl alcohol made from 221 
tons of hogged wood, sawdust and 
green shavings. 


This compares with 6,000 gallons 
daily production at the one-year-old 
ethyl alcohol plant of Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Co., Bellingham, 
Wash., where the product is proc- 
essed from 600,000 gallons of sulfite 
mill effluent. The products of both 
plants will go to industrial alcohol 
conversion companies. 


The Scholler-Tornesch process was 
modified from the German 20-hour 
to the “Madison wood-sugar” 6- 
hour cycle for the operation at 
Springfield. Research at Marquette, 
Mich., where experimentation based 
on purchase of the American rights 
to Scholler’s German patents was 
conducted for several years from 
1935, antedated the findings at U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory in Mad- 
ison, Wis. 
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The development of the Scholler 
process followed the successful op- 
eration of two plants which pro- 
duced commercial alcohol in the 
U. S. before, during, anu arter World 
War I until the sawmills on which 
the plants depended were forced to 
stringent curtailment of production, 
and the price of competitive black- 
strap molasses-made alcohol ren- 
dered the process uneconomical. 
These plants, situated at George- 
town, South Carolina, and at Ful- 
lerton, Louisiana, operated on 
southern pine sawdust, the first 
from shortly after the turn of the 
century until 1913 at which time it 
was sold by Standard Alcohol Co. to 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
and operated after loss of the saw- 
mill and its rebuilding, until 1922; 


the second from 1914 when Standard 


Alcohol Co. built it, until 1922. Pro- 
duction capacity was 7,000 and 5,000 
gallons respectively of 95% ethyl 
alcohol. 


At that time the dilute sulfuric 
acid method used was referred to 
as “The American Process.” It de- 
pended on research done in Oslo, 
Norway, by Simonson between 
1894-1898, which in turn ran back a 
long period to the discovery in 
1819 by Braconnot that fermentable 
sugars could be produced from 
wood. Sulfurous acid _ proc- 
esses also tried out during these 
years never proved out commercial- 
ly, as the plants at Port Hadloch, 
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Wash., and Hattiesburg, Miss., at- 
test. 

The plant at Springfield has a site 
of 14 acres, and 19 principal build- 
ings, the largest being the perco- 
lator-distillation building, approxi- 
mately 120 x 120, and 100 feet high. 
Vulcan Copper & Supply Co., Cin- 
cinnati, developed the plant process 
and designed, supplied and super- 
vised installation of equipment and 
piping under T. C. Albin. This com- 
pany similarly figured prominently 
in the Bellingham alcohol-from- 
sulfite waste liquor plant. 

Three of the buildings at Spring- 
field have steel superstructures fur- 
nished by Bethlehem Pacific Steel 
Corp.; the principal buildings are 
aluminum sheathed; the remainder 
are wooden structures with corru- 
gated iron sheathing, and the main 
office is a wooden structure. Smith, 
Hinchman & Grylls, Detroit, were 
the plant architects. 


Flow Description 


Hogged wood and shavings 
come by Southern Pacific lines 
to a spur unloading track 
in rapid dump cars or by trucks 
and is elevated from the pit 
to a screen house where a 
3-size segregation is accomplished. 
An overflow carries splinters and 
unscreenable material to a hammer 
mill for reduction and return. This 
whole installation came from Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O., 
including conveyors leading to bin 
storage and to the main feed system. 
The chip segregations are fine, me- 
dium, and large—or smaller than % 
inch, ¥% inch to % inch and % inch 
to 144 inches. 

From storage, each size moves on 
a live bottom transfer with variable 
speed drive to a collecting belt. 
Thence via the collecting conveyor 
over a weightometer for weight 
determination to the main feed belt 
traveling at 400 feet per minute. In 
this manner any precise mixture de- 
sired passes through the tripper 
chute to any percolator. The entire 
conveyor system is so arranged that 
no single unit can move unless a 
percolator top is open, the tripper 
chute is in place, the bottom valves 
are closed. Then all operate in 
unison. 

Three or four deliveries of chips 
are required, the large size first to 
prevent packing of lignin on release. 
The chips are packed in the perco- 
lator by successive steam shocking 
until a complete fill results. Back 
valves release the pressure. The 
50-foot high percolators, five of 
them, each take a 1214-ton charge 
of dry bark-free wood. 

Thereafter, from 14 to 16 charges 
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Here’s view from south side of new alcohol plant in Springfield, Ore., showing the kind of 
digester they use and other equipment described in this article. 


of dilute sulfuric acid change the 
cellulose to sugars under periodical- 
ly increasing temperatures and 
pressures, all automatically con- 
trolled and recorded by Foxboro in- 
struments. No control valves can be 
energized until all are properly 
closed. A single panel control, to fill 
or dump, operates each percolator. 


Use of Metals 


Experiments with H,SO, concen- 
tration established the 0.4% dilution 
as best suited to the process. Vul- 
can Copper & Supply Co., therefore, 
built the acid handling system ac- 
cordingly. Only limited quantities of 
stainless steel were used. The top 
motor-operated percolator charging 
valves and bottom lignin discharge 
valves are entirely Monel bronze 
with Monel trim. All other perco- 
lator valves have bronze bodies, but 
Monel composes the base and seat of 
each. Otherwise, the percolators 
have linings of Everdur (a high sili- 
con bronze), and intermediate ves- 
sels to the point of neutralization 
have copper or Everdur linings, with 
copper pipe lines. Beyond the point 
of neutralization, the liquors are 
handled in ordinary iron pipes. 

The lime house, separately situat- 
ed, uses a suction system for un- 
loading to storage bins. The lime 
passes over a Hardenge feedometer 
(a weight tilt feed) to an Allis- 
Chalmers slacker where lime slurry 
is prepared to be pumped on a loop 
system to the neutralizer, with re- 
turn of lime beyond the acid de- 
mand to the system for reuse. The 
lime slurry is injected into the inlet 
line of two centrifugal pumps. Cal- 
cium sulfate, filtered off by a Kelly 
filter, collects at the rate of 21 tons 
every 24 hours in bins so placed as 
to deliver into trucks. After drying 
it is suitable for sale as an acid soil 
fertilizer. In these gypsum disposal 
bins and in the flash tanks are found 
some resinous materials, a non- 
recoverable residue of oils, gums, 
and fatty acids. A Sweetland filter 
is used to remove additional organic 
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material which precipitates from the 
wort on cooling. 


Lignin Recovery 


Lignin recovery for fuel use in 
dutch ovens-to heat the two Babcock 
& Wilcox water tube integral fur- 
nace boilers, has been simply han- 
dled through use of gequipment 
known to the pulp and paper indus- 
try. The lignin residue is blown 
from the percolators to a modified 
cyclone from which it is transferred 
by a screw conveyor to a hopper 
provided with two spiked rolls for 
breaking any packed material or de- 
stroying remaining knots before it 
moves between the two wire screens 
of a modified Downingtown Manu- 
facturing Co. wallboard press. Here 
the rolls squeeze liquor from the 
lignin until it goes on the fuel house 
transfer with a moisture content of 
50, or about the same as green saw- 
dust. The sugar containing liquor 
is returned to the 35-pound flash 
tank. 

This Downingtown machine is 
unique in that it uses no felts. Its 
equipment includes a top wire in- 
stead of a top felt. A 24-mesh single 
twisted cable wire will be supplied 
for this purpose by the Appleton 
Wire Works, of Appleton, Wis. 
Yeast Growing 

Equipment devised by Vulcan 
Copper & Supply Co. for yeast prop- 
ogation, a necessary adjunct to crea- 
tion of the end product through fer- 
mentation, is provided. An air 
cleaner which uses cresol to destroy 
wild spores supplies air for yeast 
growth. Two tanks are provided for 
the original yeast growing, and two 
other tanks are for storage of yeast 
after recovery in the five centrifuges 
for adding to the fermentible sugars. 

Phosphates and nitrogenous com- 
pounds also have to be added before 
fermentation. 

A battery of 12 tanks, each of 
70,000-gallon capacity, has been’ set 
up; six of these are piped for batch 
fermentation; four are piped in 
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IF IT'S MATERIAL HANDLING - SHREDDING 





CALL oh JEFFREY e e e thereis a unit to meet any han- 


dling and shredding requirement—for every process of manufacture in the Pulp 


and Paper Industry. Where pulpwood, rags, chips, splinters, salt cake, lime and 
sulphur, straw, pulp lap, paper rolls, packages of paperboard, etc., must be han- 
dled and sometimes reduced ... you'll find Jeffrey can do the job efficiently and 


economically. Take advantage of Jeffrey’s sixty-nine years of experience in serving 





industry. 
PRODUCTS: Belt Conveyors Re-chippers Chip Conveyors 
. . Spiral Conveyors Car Pullers Shredders 
Apron Feeders Transmission Machinery Elevators 
Crushers Scraper Conveyors Sereenings Grinders 
Chains Apron Conveyors Log Haul-ups 


Send for complete information 





The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 


809-99 North Fourth Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 


BALTIMORE CHICAGO DETROIT JACKSONVILLE PITTSBURGH 
BIRMINGHAM CINCINNATI HARLAN, KY. MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS 
BOSTON CLEVELAND HOUSTON NEW YORK SALT LAKE CITY 
BUFFALO DENVER HUNTINGTON PHILADELPHIA SCRANTON 


JEFFREY MFG. CO., LTD., OF CANADA: MONTREAL AND TORONTO 
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series for continuous fermentation 
and two are so called “beer” wells 
to hold processing liquors after yeast 
has been separated and removed. 
Since all of the research work on 
the process could not be completed 
before the plant design had to be 
frozen for ordering equipment, sev- 
eral improvements have been devel- 
oped. One of these is continuous 
fermentation with a strain of Torula 
Utilis yeast. Four fermenters operat- 
ed continuously on a 20-hour holding 
time now appear able to do the 
work of the ten originally intended 
for use as batch fermenters. 


Use of Waste Heat 


Two copper beer stills, installed 
inside the plant, draw supply from 
the outside beer wells. From these 
alcohol is taken off to the rectifying 
column, and spent beer from the 
pressure still at boiling temperature 
is taken down to preheat the beer 
on its way from the “beer” wells to 
the beer stills. 

The vapor reuse system which 
utilizes the heat in the vapors from 
the pressure still to heat the feed to 
the vacuum still bears a Vulcan pat- 
ent. Not only here, but at every 
other point where possible vapor or 
steam, after original use, has been 
diverted to salvage of B.T.U. values 
through reuse in preheating. This 
is especially true of the percolator 
set up where three Ingersoll-Rand 
pumps supply water which acquires 
some of its heat from four heat ex- 
changers where vapors from the 
flash tanks are utilized to advantage. 

The end product, ethyl alcohol, is 
withdrawn from the bottom of the | 
purifying column, where a small | 
amount of methanol “heads” by 
comparison separates as the heads 
fraction. The comparative rate of 
recovery is, 13.5 gallons of ethyl al- 
cohol to/one gallon of methanol 
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Costs of Production 


Since this plant is constructed to 
determine the feasibility of the mod- 
ified Scholler process as developed | 
by the Forest Products Laboratory, | 
only estimates can be given on the! 
cost of producing alcohol. Based) 
upon a wood cost of $2.50 per unit} 
for hogged wood, 52 gallons of 190| 
proof alcohol per ton of d.w.s. (the| 
design figure), 70 employes for plant’ 
operation, and applying no credits | 
for by-products, a 3% return on | 


the investment, the cost in cents per | 


gallon of 190 proof alcohol may be | 
\ 


given by the following: 


Cents | 
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LESTER M. “BUD” JOHNSON, whose appoint- 
ment as Chief Engineer of Sundview Pulp Co., 
Everett, Wash., is announced by Vice Presi- 
dent and Gen. Mgr. Leo S. Burdon. 

Mr. Johnson has long been a resident of 
Everett, serving the nearby Weyerhaeuser mill 
as Assistant Plant Engineer. He was 11 years 
with the Weyerhaeuser Pulp Division and par- 
ticipated in development of its whole log 
hydraulic barking plant among various ad- 
ditions. He was previously at Grays Harbor 
Pulp & Paper Co. for 8 years. 

Born in Sacramento, Calif., he was raised in 
Port Angeles, Wash:, and attended the Univ. 
of Washington. 
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By-Products 


Spent beer from the beer stills 
contains about 0.8% unfermented 
sugar largely pentoses from which 
furfural or yeast could be produced. 
Research has shown that at least 10 
tons of dry yeast rich in vitamins 
with a 50% protein content could 
be obtained per day. 

Furthermore, the lignin residue 
might be profitably converted to a 
domestic fuel briquette, metallurgi- 
cal charcoal, an extender for ply- 
wood adhesives or plastics, a soil 
conditioner or mulch, or an insecti- 
cide carrier in dusts. 

By-products which may be re- 
covered and processed to help lower 
the production cost of alcohol are 
various. These, in the initial op- 
eration will consist of the follow- 
ing: Methanol, furfural, formic 
acid, acetic acid, calcium sulfate and 
lignin. 

By-product potentialities, beyond 
present recognized values, appear to 
lie with the lignin residue. The 
field of lignin plastics expands rap- 


, idly, more especially horizontally, 
but to some extent vertically. Hy- 
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drogenation experiments with the 
neutral light oils which constitute 
some 35% of the lignin have pro- 
duced high anti-knock cyclic al- 
cohols, oil and _ resin solvents, 
phenolic compounds and methanol 
sufficient to make lignin a more 
valuable product in production than 
in fuel use. 


A Wallboard Product 


The production of wallboard 
either from the lignin residue 
or from both the lignin and gypsum 
residues appears to offer interesting 
possibilities. 

It is highly possible that the pro- 
duction of wallboard from the lignin 
residue might become the major 
product of such a plant by the modi- 
fication of the percolation cycle or 
by the use- of other species than 
Douglas-fir to give a high strength 
wallboard. This residue also might 
be used as a filler in the production 
of other insulating boards or in the 
manufacture of phenol-formalde- 
hyde plastics. 

If the process were modified with 
the purpose in mind of producing a 
lignin product suitable for wallboard 
manufacture, yeast might be a pre- 
ferred product over alcohol if sub- 
sequent plants were built. One 
should bear in mind that the present 
plant is merely a demonstration 
plant and considerable research will 
be conducted during its operation. 


Operating Organization 


The Willamette Valley Wood 
Chemical Co., composed of a group 
of local lumbermen, are operating 
the plant on a fixed rental per an- 
num from the government. 

Clark C. Van Fleet, manager, has 
for considerable time represented 
the company on the job. W. Noel 
Thomas is assistant treasurer of the 
company and there are presently 
24 employes. 

Those who compose the Willa- 
mette Valley Wood Chemical Co. 
are Charles Snellstrom, president; 
Orville Miller, vice-president; C. 
Ward Ingham, treasurer; H. J. Cox, 
secretary; and directors as follows: 
Charles G. Briggs, Frank Graham, 
Julius Hult, Dean Johnson, Morris 
H. Jones, Fred W. Powers, T. W. 
Rosborough, William Swindells, W. 
A. Woodard and C. H. Wheeler. 


New Hercules Unit 


Hercules Powder Co. has announced 
it expects a $1,250,000 addition to its 
naval stores plant at Brunswick, Ga., to 
be producing by next April 1. 

The company said the new unit, now 
under construction, will add about 3,600,- 
000 pounds of rosin and resinous prod- 
ucts plus 720,000 pounds of liquid prod- 
ucts to the plant’s monthly output. 





This photo by Robert M. Evenden, formerly of this magazine's staff 
and now Accident Prevention Division Director in Oregon State's 
industrial Accident Commission shows the group of union and man- 
agement directors who participated in the statewide safety con- 
ference in Salem, Ore., in August—one of the series of three meet- 
ings on the Pacific Coast which are understood to be the first of 
their kind ever held by any industry in the world. Union and man- 


agement delegates had equal rights and privileges at this conference. 
Below the picture are signatures of the men in the picture, but not in 
corresponding position. The first four men at left end of the middle 
row—S. W. Grimes, Assistant Secretary and Field Representative of 
the Coast Association of Pulp & Paper Mfgrs., Otto Hartwig, Crown 
Z's General Safety Director, John Sherman, Pulp, Sulfite & Paper Mill 
Workers’ Union Vice President, and Fred Pontin, First Aid Specialist 
and Instructor—were among leaders. 


Unions Agree to Cooperate 


In Removing Unsafe Workers 


One of the most interesting 
poineering ventures in American 
~industry concluded with joint man- 
agement-labor safety conferences in 
California and Oregon in late Au- 
gust, which were sequels to the 
Washington state meeting recorded 
in our last issue. 

Believed to be the first meetings 
‘of the kind held by any industry, 
with union and management dele- 
gates having equal rights and privi- 
leges, these sessions will be held 
every year in the future, according 
to present plans of the Pacific Coast 
Association of Pulp & Paper Manu- 
facturerssand the two AFL unions, 
the Pulp, Sulfite and Paper Mill 
Workers and the Paper Makers. 
~ The statewide meetings in Los 
Angeles Aug. 30-31 and Salem, ‘Ore., 
Aug 16-17, followed similar lines 
of the Olympia, Wash., meeting in 
early August, with Otto Hartwig, 
general safety director of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., and John Sher- 
man, vice president of the PSPMW 
union, as co-chairman and several 
of the same discussion leaders par- 
ticipated in all three meetings. 

At Salem, a participant said real 
significance of the gathering was 
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“not so much what was said, but 
the underlying spirit,’ and _ this 
magazine’s report of the Los Angeles 
meeting led off with the general 
statement that it was “motivated by 
sincerity and directness of ap- 
proach.” 

A total of 56 delegates and offi- 
cial guests attended the Los An- 
geles meeting where C. H. Fry, chief 
of the California Division of In- 
dustrial Safety, made an address of 
welcome. John R. Thompson of the 
Crown mill, handled registration. 
Miles Murray of the Crown Portland 
office, acted in similar capacity for 
the 40 delegates at Salem, where 
ten mills participated. 

The three meetings concluded 
with resolutions approved to de- 
velop safety demonstration moving 
pictures at the mills for showing, 
and also for publication of a 
phamphlet giving highlights of the 
meetings. 


Remove Unsafe Men, Say Unions 


A couple of interesting dis- 
cussions developed in Salem, which 
took a somewhat different or stron- 
ger line than the others, and one of 
these concerned men who exercise 
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“faulty judgement,” no matter how 
complete a safety education cam- 
paign may be. Donald W. Pederson, 
Coos Bay Pulp Corp., differentiated 
between “teaching” and “learning” 
in any educational plan, and this 
led to a statement that certain em- 
ployes should be advised by man- 
agement and labor to retire from 
hazardous industrial employment. 
A. E. Brown, international repre- 
sentative of the Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers put it this way: “He 
should be taken out of highly mech- 
anized industry, and it seems it is 
the responsibility of the union to 
agree. We have a responsibility as 
employes to agree with management 
on this point.” 

A statement that will linger long 
in the minds of those who heard 
because of its human approach to 
the problem, also developed at Salem 
in the discussion on divided auth- 
ority for safety. Ralph K. Pratt, 
plant maintenance engineer of the 
West Linn, Ore., mill of Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp., said: 

“We are all employes; some not 
with the privilege to belong to a 
union. I am startled about this 
division of authority. If I were on 
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DORR RECAUSTICIZING 


SYSTEM goes in- 


You are alli set for 


The Dorr Continuous.Recausticizing System is the heart of a 
pulp mill’s chemical reclaiming department, because it assures 
the following results which are basic ones in the overall pro- 
duction picture. 


@ =A Uniformly Strong and Clear White Liquor 
This makes it easier to control and to operate the 
digesters — results in the more uniform production of a 
pulp with the desired qualities. 


@ = A Uniformly Well-Washed Lime Mud 
This improves filter and kiln operation — increases soda 
recovery — greatly lengthens the life of kiln linings. 


© Uniformly Well-Washed Green Liquor Dregs 
This reduces the soda lost in the dregs to a negligible 
amount. 


These three advantages are engineered into the Dorr System by 
employing improved methods of continuous slaking and causti- 
cizing — by providing adequately-sized thickeners — by giving 
the lime mud two (2) decantation washings before filtering 
and burning and the dregs four (4) stages of washing before 
discarding. 


These elements of the Dorr System distinguish it from other 
systems, offered on “a just as good” basis. 


When you think of the Dorr System, think of it in terms of: 
‘Better Pulp Quality ¢ Better Filter and Kiln Operation 
Longer Life of Kiln Lining ¢ Negligible Soda Loss 


The Dorr recausticizing experts, who handled the installations 
at the right, stand ready to study your setup — to give you the 
benefit of an experience that is paying off at 9 out of every 10 
new recausticizing systems built since January 1, 1944. 
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ABORESS ALL INQUIRIES TO OUR NEAREST OFFICE 
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THE DORR COMPANY, ENGINEERS 


NEW YORK 22, N.Y. . . 570 LEXINGTON AVE. 
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the ground I would feel it was my 
responsibility to see that a machine 
is safe before it is started up. I hope 
I would always lean to the side of 
a safe machine before starting. 
Would I feel relieved of responsi- 
bility if I were not on the ground, 
and one of my lead men failed to 
restore a guard? If my manager 
criticised me for keeping a machine 
down, would my responsibility end 
there? No, because I would know I 
had failed to convince him. If acci- 
dents occur, I can always find a par- 
tial responsibility resting on me. I 
can’t forget it. Every man should 
feel some responsibility for every 
accident which occurs in a mill.” 

John Sherman, co-chairman and 
union vice-president struck the 
crucial note in the entire Safety 
program when he said, “We do not 
promise our men that we can pro- 
tect them when they do not comply 
with safety laws and rules., We ex- 
pect them to be good citizens and 
good employes.” 


California Meeting 


At the Los Angeles meeting 
Aug. 30-31, C. H. Fry, chief of the 
state’s division of industrial safety, 
warned that too many “safety com- 
mittees are in existence today mere- 
ly for the purpose of getting a 
slight reduction in insurance premi- 
um rates, the speaker emphasized 
it is a mistake to dignify such com- 
mittees as such. There must be sin- 
cere cooperation between all con- 
cerned, labor and management, if 
accidents are to be reduced. And, 
such mishaps are costing Califor- 
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AT CALIFORNIA SAFETY CON- 
3 FERENCE in Los Angeles: 


Top group (first row, left to 
right): George Ragsdale and A. 
Dodge, Paper Makers union del- 
egates from Stockton, Calif., 
mill of Fibreboard Products Inc.; 
(back row): J. W. Simpson, Mel. 
vin Morris and Charles Ricken- 
berg, all of Pulp, Sulfite and 
Paper Mill Workers union, Los 
Angeles area. 


Below, at banquet (left to 
right at speakers table): John 
Sherman, PSPMW Union Vice 
President; R. E. Bundy, Fibre- 
board Operating Manager; J. 
W. Genuit of Fernstrom Mills; 
©. R. Hartwig, Crown Zeller- 
bach’s General Safety Director, 
Art Ponsford, PULP & PAPER 
INDUSTRY Regioinal Editor, and 
T. D. Masters, Director of Indus- 
trial Safety in Los Angeles, Na- 
tional Safety Council. 


nia $300,000,000 annually, or $35 per 
capita, based on 9,000,000 population. 

Too frequently causes for acci- 
dents are hidden, Mr.Fry declared, 
and the apparent cause is assumed to 
be the direct cause. “Falls” are 
credited with being the basis of the 
majority of accidents, yet actually 
no fall ever hurt anyone; the fall 
is secondary. 

Opening statements were made 
by John R. Sherman for the unions 
and A. R. Heron, executive vice 
president, Pacific Coast Association 
of Pulp and Paper Mfgrs., for man- 
agement. Mr. Heron said labor in 
this industry has had _ excellent 
leadership; and its attitude has been 
non-political, sensible, yet not soft, 
making many things possible, as for 
example, the mutual commitment to 
undertake a rather costly program 
of safety education. 

“We could hardly be said to be 
on opposite sides of the fence in 
this matter,” he declared, “yet, 
when management requested labor 
to organize safety committees, the 
latter was suspicious. Management 
too, has been suspicious of labor in- 
tent. All this must fade out if the 
safety program, on the broad scale 
desired, is to develop.” 

Management’s responsibility in the 
safety program was the initial dis- 
cussion, and was led by Otto Hart- 
wig, Crown Z’s. safety director. Slow 
to gain momentum the response 
from the floor was soon running in 
high gear. Here are a few high- 
lights: 

R. T. Drummond, vice president 
of Paper Makers Union: “Manage- 
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R. T. DRUMMOND, Vice President of the 
AFL International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, played a leading role in the Safety 
Conferences held last month on the Pacific 
Coast. He said the idea of these conferences 
came from the floor of a union local meet- 
ing in Stockton, Calif., where Fibreboard has 
a mill. He reported that as far as he has 
been able to learn that union local-is one 
of the few which. present complete reports 
and discussions of accidents at meetings. 


ment should take serious note of 
safety committee recommendations.” 

Fred Pontin, first aid instructor: 
“Cooperation is vital. Management 
must show sincerity before it can 
expect to secure cooperation.” 

Ivor Isaacson, Los Angeles union 
delegate: “Management should edu- 
cate foremen. After all it is not top 
executives that are in close contact 
with employes, but foremen. When 
the latter fail to cooperate, safety 
is in jeopardy.” 

Al Dodge, Stockton union dele- 
gate: “Safety belongs on the front 
end of every activity. Make it first, 
and keep it there.” 

Norman Craig, Los Angeles union 
delegate: “The three ‘E’s’ in safety 
are engineering, education and en- 
forcement.” 

Bob Bundy, Fibreboard Products 
Inc. operations manager: “Each acci- 
dent should be tnoroughly investi- 
gated by management, and records 
kept.” 

Chas. Rickenberg, Los Angeles 
union delegate: “All our preaching 
is ineffective unless all determine 
to work safely.” 

C. K. Hayes, Western Waxed 
Paper Co.: “If management does not 
act immediately on a safety com- 
plaint, it should go as a greviance.” 


Employes’ Responsibility 


The afternoon session opened 
with discussion of employes’ re- 
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Pulp Washing Without YO Me Ld 





The Swenson-Nyman Pulp Washer operates 
with a totally closed system...there is no sewer 
loss to waste chemicals and create a disposal 
problem. With legislative attention focused 
more and more on stream conservation, this 
equipment is especially welcome to mills faced 
with pollution problems. 


The elimination of sewer 
loss is but one of many advan- 
tages inherent in the advanced 
design of the Swenson-Nyman 
Pulp Washer. An additional 
outstanding feature is the effect- 
ive removal of chemicals with 
the addition of less water per 
pound of pulp washed, thus 


minimizing chemical makeup and dilution of 


the black liquor. 


The high efficiency demonstrated by Swenson- 
Nyman Pulp Washers deserves the careful in- 
vestigation of pulp mill management. Write 
today for Bulletin F-104. 


ivision of Whiting Corporation 
pis? Lathrop Avenue, Harvey. Ill 
Export Dept.: 1 36 Liberty t 
New York 6, N.¥- 


PULP WASHERS + BLACK LIQUOR EVAPORATORS + LIME SLUDGE FILTERS + BLOW CONDENSERS 
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Delegates to the British Columbia Pulp and Paper Safety Association Conference in Ocean Falls, 
B.C., recently: left to right: Cyril J. Hague, Personnel Manager, Pacific Mills Ltd.; Louis 
Pumphrey, Asst Supt., Westminster Paper Co.; Leo Kelly, Gen. Supt., B. C. Pulp and Paper Co.; 
Mervin Plant, Chairman Safety Committee, Sorg Pulp Co.; Stuart Slade, Safety Supervisor, 
Powell River Co.; Ed Tucker, Safety Supervisor, B. C. Pulp & Paper Co., Port Alice; Murdo 
MacKenzie, Personnel Dept., Pacific Mills Ltd.; R. H. R. Young, Resident Mgr., Pacific Mills; Harry 
Mclean, Safety Inspector, Workman’s Compensation Board; Don Richards, Asst. Supt., B. C. Pulp 
& Paper Co., Woodfibre, and Al Condon, Safety Dept., Pacific Mills. 


sponsibility, led by Al Dodge, I.B.- 
P.M., Stockton. 

Mr. Bundy: “The attitude of em- 
ploye toward the safety committee 
is important. It should never be the 
butt of jokes. Horseplay in plant 
should always be discouraged by 
employes. And housekeeping is em- 
ployes’ responsibility after manage- 
ment does its part.” 

Herbert Schmidt, South Gate un- 
ion delegate: “Suppose labor goes 
to management to have certain 
things cleaned up, three or four 
months should not be allowed to 
elapse with nothing done.” 

Chas. Rickenberg, Los 
union delegate: 


Angeles 
“We should em- 
phasize importance of safety com- 
mittee member; should increase his 
prestige.” 

Mr. Monk: “There are many good 


legitimate reasons for sometimes 
holding up recommendations. Great 
numbers of minor ones go in, mostly 
maintenance. Some safety commit- 
tees turn themselves into dumping 
grounds for many types of com- 
plaints.” 

Mr. Isaacson: “If suggestions do 
not warrant action, those concerned 
should be notified.” 

Mr. Grimes, assistant secretary of 
Manufacturers Association: “Fore- 
men can do many things to add to 
prestige of safety committemen, 
such, for example, as introducing 
a new employe to him.” 

J. W. Simpson, Los Angeles union 
delegate: “We have overlooked the 
older employe. Will he pass on his 
knowledge and practice—both good 
and bad—to a new employe?” 

Mr. Drummond “Employes them- 
selves can do more to enforce safety 
rules than onyone. They must watch 
for infractions among themselves 
and do something against repetition.” 

Mr. Bundy: “Management must 
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L. ©. ARENS, Oregon Industrial Accident 
Commissioner, who welcomed delegates at 
Salem Conference and was one of its prin- 
cipal speakers. 


reserve to itself the acceptance or 
rejection of any safety committee, 
because it is responsible for pro- 
duction. However, there is the mat- 
ter of courtesy and business practice 


involved, and management should 


explain why. If the safety commit- 
tee doesn’t have the cooperation of 
management, nothing can be 
achieved—nor is there any need for 
such a committee.” 

The California state officials 
showed safety education films, and 
Fred Pontin’s talk followed on 
first aid as an adjunct to the safety 
program. 

Concluding discussions, “Safety 
Committees,” led by E. O’Conner, 
Fibreboard Products, Inc.,Antioch; 
and “Shop Stewards in the Safety 
Program,” led by R. T. Drummond, 
vice president, I.B.P.M., and a gen- 
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eral discussion of a proposal for a 
safety film for the pulp and paper 
industry, occupied delegates during 
the second day. 

At a banquet the first night, Otto 
Hartwig was toastmaster and speak- 
ers included Lester E. Remmers, 
Los Angeles manager, Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Co.; J. W. Geniut, 
vice president, Fernstrom Paper 
Mills, and president, Paper Mill 
Men’s Club of Southern California; 
Messrs, Sherman and Bundy; and 
T. D. “Lynn” Masters, of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. Arthur W. 
Ponsford, regional editor, PULP & 
PAPER INDUSTRY, was another 
speaker. 


Oregon Meeting 


Preliminary remarks of the general 
chairman at the Salem meeting—John 
Sherman and Otto Hartwig—followed the 
pattern laid down at Olympia. 

The address of welcome by Mr. L. O. 
Arens, Oregon State Industrial Accident 
Commissioner, stressed the rise of acci- 
dent prevention division in Oregon from 
a personnel of three to 44 under terms 
of two governors, and emphasized the 
fact that Oregon has employed a first 
aid training instructor. 

“No dollar is big enough to repay loss 
from injury,” said Mr. Arens. “Some 
of these claims would raise a heart of 
stone. We are learning along with you. 
We are not forcing any of you, but are 
asking you to eliminate misery and 
minimize costs.” 

S. W. Grimes, assistant secretary of the 
P. C. Association of Pulp & Paper Manu- 
facturers, emphasized: “This problem 
today involves the life and limb, the 
death or maiming of more people per 
year than were involved in World War 
i.” 

John Sherman said “the U. S. has the 
second highest accident rate among 
civilized countries in the world,” but 
pointed to a 5% reduction during 1944 
over 1943. He named “occupational dis- 
ease” as a major problem. Otto Hartwig 
pointed to the growth of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws from 1870. 

O. B. McDonald, of St Heleris Pulp & 
Paper Co., suggested that management 
show interest in first aid by taking a 
course. He said, “the practice to get a 
machine going, before changing rolls or 
cleaning up is unsafe.” 

A. E. Brown, International Paper Mak- 
ers union representative, insisted, “man- 
agement must see that foremen are in- 
structed to give orders in a decent tone 
of voice.” John Simi of Crown’s Le- 
banon, Ore., mill answered, “If men 
would quit riding foremen, and he in 
turn quit riding the crew, it would be 
safer.” Mr. Grimes said, “any workman 
will put a foreman on the carpet for 
call time and he should be able to do the 
same for safety.” 

Mr. Drummond’s talk followed the 
lines of his Olympia pronouncement on 
employe responsibility toward the safety 
program. Fred Pontin asked about re- 
sponsibility when men were wearing 
but still not using safety equipment. V. 
E. Toman of West Lynn, said, “Manage- 
ment must notify men when conditions 
necessitate use.” 

M. E. McMichael, safety engineer of 
St Helens, asked how new men were to 


. gain experience, but Russell Drummond 
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OREGON STATE INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT COMMISSION executives who participated in unusual 





labor ti 


as invited guests (left to right): Robert M. Evenden, Director of 


Accident Prevention Division; R. B. Jones, Field Supervisor; J. B. Avison, Office Manager and 
Statistician, and Chas. M. McBee, Safety Engineer. 


held that if someone did not train the 
man, then it became the job of his union 
to teach him. E. H. Lillig of Fibre- 
board Products objected that although 
management provides safety tools, men 
won't use them, and Mr. McMichaels 
added. “One employe who violates any 
rule makes it possible for three others 
not to live up.” Mr. Sherman ended up 
with the statement “no union has a right 
to protect a man who will not protect 
himself.” 

After Fred Pontin’s discussion of first 
aid. O. B. McDonald, of St Helens, urged 
that 20° of all employes have first aid 
and keep their cards up. “If management 
pays instructors, employes should be 
willing to devote 20 hours once every 
3 years.” Mr. Drummond said manage- 
ment should see that all supervisors be 
trained to encourage men to a safety 
consciousness. 

At the dinner meeting, Robert M. Even- 
den. Oregon safety official. developed a 
parallel between “sustained yield” in 
forestry and safety but said the safety 
idea had not advanced as far. “Safety 
is just as important as mere wood,” he 
added. “because of social and economic 
factors.” In ending, he impugned the 
doctrine of “man failure.” “An accident,” 
said Mr. Evenden, “involves an act and 
a condition. It is not a fact that the 
majority of accidents are the result of 
unsafe acts.” 

The final session opened with a dis- 
cussion of safety committees, led by Mr. 
McMichael. He asked how a-safety com- 
mittee could prepare for all shifts, and 
suggested a solution in getting safety 
men. first aid trainees, or trained safety 
supervisors on all shifts “so work won't 
pile on the safety committee.” He asked 
if safety committee men were picked on 
record. and asked, “how about establish- 
ing a conduct test?” He said all em- 
ployes should be typed for accident fre- 
quency. and declared. “A safety com- 
cittee needs no authority if it thinks 
straight.” 

Discussing this, Robert Austin started 
a mild debate with Don Phelps of Le- 
banon. over whether first aid should be 
made easy or hard to get. Mr. McMich- 
als held it was important first aid courses 
should be started rolling. 

Oren Parker and A. E. Brown, union 
representatives, gave their Olympia dis- 
cussion of the “Shop Steward’s Place in 
Safety.” Mr. Parker said this program 
would improve safety because “many 
times a foreman is not as close to em- 
ployes as is the shop steward,” but 
cautioned that a shop steward must be 
constantly alert to dangerous practices. 
Mr. Brown outlined a shop steward’s 
function as: 1. To settle problems. 2. To 
give information. 3. To have complete 
understanding of the job. 4. To keep 
an open mind and be fair. 
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To Make “Safety’’ Work 
This May Be New Idea 


This may be a new idea—to make 
“safety” really work: 

At Union Bag & Paper Corp., Savannah, 
Ga., the general shop maintenance crew 
decided to appoint a relatively new, 
young man on their staff to observe all 
dangerous and unsafe acts and make 
weekly written reports. Being a new 
man, it was felt he wouldn’t be “shop- 
blind” and would notice many things 
others had become accustomed to. 

Painting machine contact points a high 
visibility yellow, cleaning all working 
areas of waste and removing physical 
hazards wherever possible were other 
ways this crew effected a remarkable re- 
duction in accidents. 


New Publication 
At Powell River 


“Men and Paper,” briskly edited and 
lavishly illustrated four-page newspaper, 
is being published by Powell River Co. 
at Powell River, B. C., as a house organ. 

In a sense the new weekly replaces 
the Powell River Digester. But the Di- 
gester continues as a quarterly and will 
be largely for benefit of customers of 
the company. 

J. A. “Jock” Lundie, long-time editor 
of the Digester, is editor of Men and 
Paper, with A. J. Pearsall, assistant. 





LOUIS A. COLTON, who retired Aug. 15 as 
Vice Pres. and Director of Zellerbach Paper 
Co., San Francisco, ending 48 years’ service. 
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Goes to Florida 


u 





WILLIAM T. WEBSTER, who has been Pr sre 
ed Assistant Gen. Mgr. of Nati 

Corp., Jacksonville, Fla., serving on under 
Dick Laftman, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Mr. Webster, former Tacoma, Wash., Mill 
Mgr., resigned as Plant Mgr., Brunswick Pulp 
& Paper Co., in order to accept broader re- 
sponsibilities with Nat. Container. That com- 
pany also operates mills at Tomahawk, Wis., 
Ontanogan, Mich., and Big Island (Bedford P. 
& P. Co.), Va. 





Personnel Changes 
At Keith Paper Co. 


Personnel changes at the Turners Falls, 
Mass., mills of the Keith Paper Co., as 
announced by Mr. Paul Hodgdon, presi- 
dent: 

Edward P. Moore as chief engineer, for- 
merly senior naval inspector at Quonset 
Naval Air Station, R. I. 

Arman Giguere, assistant to the presi- 
dent, recently discharged from army air 
forces with rank of colonel, and formerly 
assistant plant engineer at Continental 
Paper and Bag Corp. 

Vincent Richard, plant superintendent, 
formerly with Reising Paper. 

T. Richard Probst, assistant mill man- 
ager, formerly technical director of Gil- 
bert Paper Co., Menasha, Wis. 


New Bird Equipment 
At Byron Weston Co. 


Modernization of paper machines and 
installation of new finishing equipment 
extension at Byron Weston Co., Dalton, 
Mass., is announced by Hale Holden, 
president. 

Speed and greater capacity on machines 
will be provided. A new Bird screen has 
been installed on a 112-inch machine. A 
new type of Bird Victory beater, de- 
signed with automatic devices to permit 
simultaneous treatment of different fiber 
types, requiring different beating times, 
is near completion. 


Johns-Manville Expands 

A three-sheet rag felt cylinder machine 
(114-inches trim) will be installed at the 
Johns Manville plant in Manville, N. J. 
Its rated capacity is 100 tons per day of 
50-pound rag felt. The felt machine now 
at Manville will be moved to the Johns- 
Manville factory at Pittsburg, Calif. 
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"PAPER:-- America’s A’ lndestry 


PAPER SHEETS AND 
PILLOW CASES 


( NEWS ITEM: Paper may soon replace cloth 


in the manufacture of sheets and pillow cases. 


A new paper that can be laundered like cloth, even 
boiled in soapy water, and then ironed flat is in the offing 
for sheets and pillow cases in the home of tomorrow. 
Softness, whiteness and unusual tearing strength are 
some of the properties of this new paper. It was used 
during the war principally for military maps. 











This new development in papermaking is fully de- 
scribed in an article, entitled “Notes on Resin-Bonded, 
Wet-Strength Papers”, which is available for the asking 
from Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Paper cord for rug-backing ... paper bags for garbage 
disposal . . . paper cans for frozen foods... new uses 
for paper calling for new standards of lightness and 
toughness, new standards of quality in performance. 
New responsibilities—new opportunities for the Pulp 
and Paper Industry. 


The Puseyjones Organization is now devoting itself com- 
pletely to the design and construction of Paper-Mak- 
ing Machinery built to new high standards of speed and 
efficiency, and to the modernization of existing machines, 


Among the new machines under construction by 
Puseyjones are three of the largest and fastest Fourdri- 
nier Machines, one for book and high grade printing 
papers, one for white paper for bags, and one for Kraft 
liner board; also one Cylinder machine of record size and 
speed for the manufacture of floor covering felt. Other 
machines are under construction for the manufacture of 
M. G. Kraft specialties, facial tissues, and high grade 
bristols. 





Puseyjones Engineers will welcome the opportunity to 
work with you in solving production problems. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 
Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, U.S. A. 
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LAVERNE VELMA STABLES, daughter of NOR- 
MAN STABLES, Sulfite Mill Superintendent at 
Ocean Falls, B. C., first to win Pacific Mills 
university entrance scholarship offered in 
that northwesternmost paper mill town ot 
this continent. Open to sons and daughters 
of employes, award .is for $250 for first 
year courses at University of British Columbia 
in Vancouver, B. C. 


In a careless moment, Mr. Stables offered his 
daughter $100 if she could win. The chal- 
lenge was accepted, with result she carried 
off honors at Ocean Falls High School. Miss 
Stables is native of Fort William, Ont. 


New Riegel Machine 
By November 1947 


A new glassine and greaseproof paper 
machine is expected to be operating in 
the Milford, N. J., mill of Riegel Paper 
Corp., by November of next year, John 
L. Riegel, president told PULP & PAPER 
INDUSTRY in New York last month. 

According to Mr. Riegel, the CPA has 
authorized the necessary new plant con- 
struction to house the machine. 


“Sales Camps” Help 
Relations with Merchants 


Offering “brush-up” and reorientation 
courses in paper sales methods and pro- 
motion to returned veterans, the S. D. 
Warren Co.’s series of three-day “Sales 
Camps” are now in full swing at Cum- 
berland Mills, Maine. Directed by Ells- 
worth Geist, advertising »manager, the 
camps include informal discussions and 
carefully guided tours through the mill, 
in addition to providing extensive recre- 
ation in the form of swimming, boating, 
fishing and hiking during “after school 
hours.” 

Enrollment, which is limited to twelve 
men for each session, is drawn from 
among employes of paper merchants 
and distributors throughout the country. 
The camps are scheduled to continue 
until September 19. 


At Red Rock 


J. D. Dailey, formerly with pulp mills 
in the southern states, has been appoint- 
ed pulp mill superintendent of the Red 
Rock (Ont.) kraft division, Brompton 
Pulp & Paper Co. 
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Modernization at 


Millers Falls Mass. 

Modernization of the Millers Falls, 
Mass., Paper Co’s.. facilities, underway 
for more than two years, has been some- 
what delayed by unavailability of equip- 
ment. Certain installations, however, are 
now in operation. 

No. 1 machine has been renovated and 
new dryers installed, increasing capacity 
by about 20%. New Bertram and Breeker 
beaters are replacing the old Holland 
types to insure sufficient additional stock 
for the increased requirements. Two new 
jordans are installed. 

Old steam engine facilities have been 
replaced by a 500 hp motor and steam 
turbine to drive the No. 1 machine. 

A new finishing room incorporating 
recently developed devices has been com- 
pleted. 

Inauguration of many of the improve- 
ments was under supervision of the late 
plant manager, Charles Champion. His 
successor, Joseph Constance, is now in 
charge. 


Central States Paper & Bag 
Co. Of St. Louis Expands 


Central States Paper & Bag Co. of 
St. Louis, has recently purchased a three- 
story building in that city from Continen- 
tal Can Co. for bag production. It con- 
tains 181,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 

This firm’s Showbox Division, before 
the war, pioneered in the manufacture 
of rigid, transparent containers. Among 
the paper bags they have been manu- 
facturing, are weather-proof and water- 
proof bags of the “pressure-seal” type. 
They are also producing case-liners and 
intricately designed protective bags. 

The company’s president, Capt. Sidney 
Abramson of the United States Army, 
served overseas in both world wars. His 
four brothers, two of whom served in 
the last war, carried on the business in 
his absence. The company has 800 em- 
ployes. 





PHILLIP G. WOLSTENHOLME, Electrical Engi- 
neer of Brown Corp., La Tuque, Quebec, a 
400-ton-per-day kraft pulp mill. Mr. Wol- 
stenholme made holiday trip to Pacific Coast 
in August. He visited friends in Vancouver, 
B .C. W. B. Beckler is Works Manager, and 
Cc. P. R. Cash is Production Superintendent 
at the big La Tuque mill. 
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W. K. METCALFE, new Secretary of J. O. Ross 
Engineering Corp., New York. For the past 10 
years Mr. Metcalfe has served as an engi- 
neering executive of Ross organization, de- 
signing and installing major lines of equip- 
ment for a large number of prominent mills. 
He attended Geneva College, Beaver Falls, 
Pa., and University of Colorado. 


Sons of Bill Brydges 
Home from Japan 


Now Bill Brydges, resident manager of 
Bedford Pulp and Paper Company, Big 
Island, Va., has his family home from the 
wars, From Tokyo has come Richard 
Brydges, and from Okinawa another son, 
James. Both have their honorable dis- 
charges from the Army. And home on 
leave and due soon for terminal leave is 
his daughter, Betty, a lieutenant in the 
Navy. 

Bill was a welcome sight to the recent 
meeting of Superintendents at Poland 
Spring, Maine, in June, as he was seri- 
ously ill for several months and confined 
to his home. He was at the convention 
with Mrs. Brydges and Lieutenant Betty. 


Buys Calcasieu Co. 


Acquisition of 53% of the stock of 
Caleasieu Paper Co. Inc., Elizabeth, La., 
has been effected by Jacksonville (Fla.) 
Paper Co., of which Clifford G. McGehee 
is president. 

The new owners are installing some 
70 bag machines and plan an increase in 
production of pulp. The mill has been 
producing 50 tons of pulp and an equal 
amount of kraft paper daily. 

Equipment includes a 96-inch trim Bel- 
oit Fourdrinier machine. 


E. B. Eddy Supt. 


George E. Jackson has been appointed 
superintendent of the lower newsprint 
mill, E. B. Eddy Co., Hull, Que. 


Promoted at Inland Empire 
Hardy Forkner, formerly machine ten- 
der on No. 4 machine, moved up recently 
to boss machine tender at Inland Empire 
Paper Co., Spokane (Millwood), Wash. 


Everett Couple Married 


Harold Kilvington and Ruth Pollock, 
both of Everett Pulp & Paper Co., were 
married recently at Lowell, Wash. 
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What MARES IT DIFFERENT. . 


The high skill of workmanship which paper mill problems whether they are 


goes into Bagley & Sewall paper machin- simple or complicated. 


ery is reflected in the excellent quality Our sales and engineering staffs will 


, be glad to cooperate with you in solving 
and high production records attained on i“ il y 7 
your production problems whether they 


Bagley equipment. cover a complete machine or the recon- 


We invite you to consult us on your ditioning of your existing equipment. 


BAGLEY & SEWALL 


WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 
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THESE PICTURES WERE TAKEN at Pivot Club 
dinner of Fibreboard Products, Inc., Port An- 
geles, Wash., Division on Aug. 8. 

Top row (left to right): ROBERT BUNDY, 
General Operating Manager for all mills; 
T. NOEL BLAND, Vice President and Assist- 
ant General Manager, and VERNE BASOM, 
Resident Manager at Port Angeles. 

Middle row (I. to r.): CHARLES HOCKEY, 
Sulfite Cook; HENRY WALDRON, Watchman; 
CHARLES KELLER, Millwright, and JIM AV- 
ERY, Pipefitter. These four were awarded 
20-year service pins. 

Lower row shows quartet of “Second Gen- 
eration” Employes—young men who joined 
their parents on staff of the Port Angeles 
mill (left to right): BUD BASOM, Jitney 
Driver; JOE WOLFE, Storekeeper; RALPH 
SIMMONS, Jitney Driver, and JIM BAMFORD, 
Millwright. Another son in the mill is FELIX 
GEBHART, who was not in the picture. 


Pivot Club at Antioch 

At a recent Pivot Club dinner of An- 
tioch. Calif., division employes of Fibre- 
board Products, Inc., N. M. Brisbois, 
vice president of operations, presented 
27 service pins. Twenty-year awards 
went to M. Casqueira, J. Nunes, D. Van 
Fossen and W. Vidito. 


Pulp & Paper Bulletin 
Extends Scope 


News items of interest to publishers, 
printers and other users of paper will be 
more prominently featured in forthcom- 
ing issues of Purp & Paper BULLETIN, 
monthly house organ of Bulkley, Dunton. 

Growing interest shown in this publi- 
cation by the graphic arts trade has in- 
duced the organization to extend its 
scope. Future issues will be sponsored 
by the affiliated Bulkley, Dunton & Co.. 
Inc., Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Co., and 
Bulkley, Dunton Paper Co., S. A. 

To be put on the BuLtetiIn mailing list, 
write: Advertising Dept., Bulkley, Dun- 
ton Organization, 295 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Ed Sherman is Back 


Lt.-Comdr, Ed Sherman, formerly 
technical control supervisor at Crown 
Zellerbach’s Kraft mill, Port Townsend, 
Wash., recently returned to that position 
after five years with the U. S. Navy, in- 
cluding service in the Pacific. 
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Krug Endorses Indian Claims Case 


For Alaskan Pulpwood Lands 


Returning from his first personal tour 
of Alaska, with a view toward inves- 
tigating the possibilities of initiating or 
assisting new industries in the territory, 
Secretary of Interior Julius A. Krug 
told PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY in an 
interview that he would approve action 
by the Indians in the U. S. Court of 
Claims which might dispose of their 
claims to vast areas of Alaskan forests. 

The important point about Mr. Krug’s 
statement to this magazine is that such 
a case could lead to a cash payment to 
the Indians which would remove what- 
ever aboriginal claims they might have 
to the only available pulpwood lands 
in Alaska, or in some other way clear 
the decks for the development of a pulp 
and paper industry in Alaska. 

In Mr. Krug’s presence, his lieutenant 
in the Interior Department, Edwin Arn- 
old, stressed the point that only a prop- 
erly developed and ethically handled case 
would have Mr. Krug’s approval. Mr. 
Arnold, who is director of territories and 
island possessions for the Interior De- 
partment, accompanied Mr. Krug on his 
trip. Mr. Krug’s father, who is from 
Wisconsin, several other officials of his 
department and Congressmen Cooley of 
North Carolina and Poage of Texas were 
also in the party. 


KENNETH CHAPMAN, whose appointment o® 
Technical Director, Pulp Div., Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Everett, Wash., on Aug. 20 has 
been announced by Gerald Alcorn, Mill 
Manager. 


HAROLD BIALKOWSKY, former Technical Di- 
rector, had previously been appointed as As- 
sociate Research Director of the entire Pulp 
Division, serving under Ray Hatch, Research 
Director with headquarters at Longview, 
Wash. , 


Mr. Chapman was awarded the Legion of 
Merit for service at Leyte and in Pacific ac- 
tions served on the aircraft carriers Saratoga 
and Sautee, rising to rank of Commander in 
the U. S. Navy. He has been at the Everett 
mill since 1936, except for about five years 
in the service. 
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Mr. Krug’s statement to this magazine 
regarding Indian claims is the first that 
he has ever made for publication indi- 
cating his willingness to reverse the 
stand long taken by his predecessor, 
Harold Ickes, who would not give his 
approval to such cases in the Court ot 
Claims. Mr. Ickes, who awarded Indians 
exclusive use of 273,000 acres in pulpwood 
forest areas of Alaska over a year ago, 
always held his decisions were final and 
were not subject to review by courts. 
He denied Indian claims to certain other 
timber areas but held in abeyance a 
decision on additional very extensive 
areas, including virtually we greater 
part of the good pulpwood areas of 
Alaska. 

In a previous interview (see PULP & 
PAPER INDUSTRY, July 1946 issue, page 
17) Mr. Krug said he favored a federai 
court decision to settle Indian claims, 
one way or the other, but this was the 
first time he had voiced approval of a 
“proper” Court of Claims case at which 
an Indian payment might be authorized. 

Although all Alaskan commercial tim- 
ber is in National Forest lands, and 
thus under the Forest Service and De- 
partment of Agriculture, Mr. Krug told 
this magazine that his department “has 
certain obligations to the territory” and 
that he “hoped steps could be taken tor 
additional use of timber.” 

Under Forest Service rules, the timber 
must be processed by mills or plants in 
the territory. 

Mr. Krug declined “to go into detail at 
this time about the matters I have in 
mind.” 

“We're not going to get maximum de- 
velopment in Alaska if the government 
sits on too much land,” he said. “On 
my return to Washington I plan to meet 
with the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
Commerce on overlapping jurisdictions 
in Alaska.” 


Commerce Dept. Notes 
Need for Equipment 


While OPA pondered increases in im- 
ported woodpulp ceilings during recent 
weeks, the Commerce Department Forest 
Products Section released an industry 
report on pulp and paper which was 
mainly characterized by an overall lack 
of optimism. Declaring there will be no 
substantial increase in the supply of 
paper and paperboard during the third 
quarter, the report said expansion in 
many mills has been delayed by inability 
to obtain new machines. 

Shortages were especially noted in 
wrappings, coated papers, tissue, fine pa- 
pers, grocery bags and paper cups. 


Hever Back Home 


Bob Heuer, recently reported as taking 
treatments for arthritis at Wheeler, Ore., 
is now back in Longview, Wash., but 
has not yet returned to his job as shift 
superintendent at Pulp Division, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. 


Visit Ohio Mills 


T. V. Millard, finish room superinten- 
dent, and Kenneth Hutchins, industrial 
engineer, of the Camas, Wash., mill of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., visited Miami 
river valley mills in Ohio in August. 
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What is growing 
depends on 
b, who you are 


To the manufacturer of paper, growing trees 
represent a future source of supply of wood 
pulp ... the raw material for his paper. 

The magazine publisher visualizes a fin- 
ished product ... paper .. . flashing through 
his printing presses in a continuous stream. 

The manufacturer of refrigerators sees the 
beginnings of paper-base laminated plastics 
which when molded will form inner doors 
and breaker strips to keep cold in and heat out. 


To the fertilizer manufacturer, aware of 
the hazards to which his material is subjected 
in transit and in storage, trees represent future 
sturdy kraft paper bags, with multiple walls, 
which will assure customer satisfaction. 





Executives in the 21 basic industries which 
use St. Regis wood cellulose products discern 
the specific end product of the well-managed 
forest . . . fabricated plastic parts for autos, 
opaque printing paper for catalogs, durable 
paper bags for building products, foods and 
chemicals, or pulp for multiwall paper. 


St. Regis stockholders recognize that a fu- 
ture supply of raw material is in the making 
... keeping pace with expanding manufactur- 
ing facilities. 


On the widely spread timber holdings, consisting of over 

1,000,000 acres controlled by the St. Regis Paper Co., selective 

logging is already in practice, and each year of scientific for- 

est management brings these lands nearer to the coveted goal 

of sustained yield. Under planned management, and with T REGIS SA & 
continually improving methods for the control of fire, insects, eS 

and disease, this vast forest area is producing a perpetual . 

supply of raw material for wood cellulose products. 
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St. Regis Products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation: NEW YORK * CHICAGO * BALTIMORE * SAN FRANCISCO 


Allentown + Birmingham + Boston + Cincinnati + Cleveland + Dallas + Denver + Detroit + franklin, Va. - Les Angeles - Wazareth,Pa. - Mew Orleans + We. Kansas City, Me. 
Ocala, Fla. © Qswege + Seattle + Syracuse + Toleds - ‘Trenton + Buenos Alres, Argentina + Sao Paulo, Brazil - IN CANADA: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal 








St. Regis “Tacoma” bleached and unbleached su!phate pulp . . . Multiwall Bags and Bag-filling Machines 
. .. Printing, Publication and Specialty Papers . . . Panelyte — The St. Regis Structural Laminated Plastic. 


PRODUCTS: 
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What to Expect in Bleaching Gumwood Sulfate Pulp 








Caustic Soda 
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Chlorine Muriatic Acid 


Do you know what shade of bright- 
ness can be attained using a single 
stage hypochlorite procedure on gum- 
wood sulfate pulp? To what extent can 
brightness be increased without loss of 
strength by using two stage chlorina- 
tion hypochlorite procedures? What 
effect on brightness and strength does 
the introduction of a hot caustic ex- 
traction stage have? What is the re- 
lation between chlorine consumed and 
brightness in various types of chlorine 
hypochlorite procedures? 


of Single Stage Procedure. 


Two Stage Procedure. 


We can hit only the high spots of 
the contents of this Bulletin here, 
but from these you can see that it will 
be a valuable addition to your file of 
literature on bleaching pulps. We shall 
be glad to send you a copy without 
charge when requested on your busi- 
ness letterhead. 


HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


4 Union Street Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. Tacoma, Wash. 
Wilmington, Calif. 








Sodium Sulfide 
PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


The answers to these questions are of 
interest to all who work or plan to work 
with gumwood sulfate pulps. They 
were found by Hooker’s Technical Staff 
in a special bleaching study recently 
made. The results of this investigation 
have been published in Hooker Bulletin 
241, Bleaching Gumwood Sulfate Pulp. 
It explainsclearly the studies conducted, 
and the results. Tables and curves are 
liberally used and give graphically, valu- 
able data of interest to you. Among the 
curves are the following: 


1. Relation of Brightness to Available Chlorine Added in Sin- 
gle Stage Hypochlorite Bleaching of Several Sulfate Pulvs. 


2. Relation of Chlorine Consumed to Brightness Developed 
when-Using Various Procedures. 


3. Strength and Freeness of Pulps Bleached by Three Kinds 


4. Strength and Freeness of Pulps Bleached by Two Kinds of 


Hooker’s Technical Staff, working with 
pulp and paper makers for years has 
helped to set up the high quality 
standards for Hooker chemicals. You 
can depend on Hooker Chlorine, Caus- 
tic Soda and the other pulp and paper 
chemicals being of the high purity 
your work demands. 
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PULP AND SAW TIMBER INVENTORY 


Of Douglas Fir Region Totals 439 Billion Feet 


SUFFICIENT AT PRESENT RATE OF CUTTING TO LAST SIXTY 
YEARS WITHOUT TAKING INTO CONSIDERATION EXISTING 
JUNIOR FORESTS AND NEW GROWTH DURING THE PERIOD. 


There is a total available stand 
of merchantable timber in the 
Douglas fir region of Washington 
and Oregon of 439,070,594,000 feet, 
B. M. (about 880 million cords). 

That’s enough at current rate of 
cutting, even if no more timber were 
to grow, to last some 60 years, ac- 
cording to the official American 
Forestry Association’s inventory just 
released. 

Of this total 230,992,301,000 feet 
is federally owned; 22,844,653,000 
feet state owned; 7,897,611,000 feet 
county and municipally owned, and 
177,336,029,000 feet privately owned. 
Of publicly owned commercial tim- 
ber, 26,069,511,000 feet is reserved 
from cutting. This is nearly six 
percent of the total timber in the 
Douglas fir region. 

These new figures, issued by the 
American Forestry Association, of 
course include pulpwood. In the 
Far West, pulpwood resources data 
are inseparable from saw timber 
data because the decision is often 
not made until a log reaches a mill’s 
headrig. 

Breakdowns of these figures ac- 
cording to species and size are pub- 
lished on the next page of this arti- 
cle. Pulp mills use parts of big logs 
as well as small logs. Sitka spruce, 
hemlock and true firs are primary 
pulp species. But the big increase 
in alkaline pulping on the Pacific 
Coast also will mean considerable 
use of second growth Douglas fir 
by several big new and existing pulp 
mills. 

Here’s the first authoritative timber 
inventory of the Douglas fir region 
since that made by the Forest Serv- 
ice in 1933. The American Forestry 
Association, financed by the Amer- 
ican pulp and paper industry and 
lumber industry, has for the past 
few years been making an inven- 
tory of the forest resources in all 
parts of the United States. This work 
was under the direction of Capt. 
Jahn B. Woods, and a staff of ex- 
perts. Burt P. Kirkland was in 
charge of the Douglas fir region 
survey. 

Results of Kirkland’s findings in- 
dicate an annual minimum sustained 
yield cut in the region would total 
13.1 billion board feet, if all means 


of utilizing actual growth and sav- 
ing rot loss were employed. In fact, 
he predicts a possible sustained yield 
of 20 billion feet if all the forest 
acres could be brought to full grow- 
ing capacity (equal to about 40 mil- 
lion cords). 

This is in contrast to the past 
practices common in the region of 
basing the cut on a formula, which 
depended on the amount of stand- 
ing timber, growth rate, etc. The 
U. S. Forest Service, under which 
the holdings of the federal govern- 
ment comprise more than half the 
timber supply of the region, still 
uses these methods. “Hence these 
government lands are calculated to 
produce about 2.2 billion feet an- 
nually. Since it owns more than half 
the timber of the region,” Kirkland 
states, “application of these methods 
to the entire regional resources im- 
mediately would reduce the annual 
cut to slightly in excess of one-third 
the cut of 1944, which was normal 
for a prosperous year. Almost 2/3 
of the forest industry of the region 
would have to cease operation at 
once. 

“If none of the billions of board 
feet lost annually through mortal- 
ity in old and young stands is to be 
salvaged and included in cutting 
budgets these methods might be ap- 
plicable. It should be remembered, 
however, that under them the mor- 
tality losses, estimated at one-third 
M bd. ft. per acre per year in old 
growth stands, would continue to 
occur until the removal of all old 
growth is completed near the end 
of the first rotation under manage- 
ment. Precise figures cannot be giv- 
en but old growth mortality losses 
alone might well, in the 80 to 120 
years allotted for cutting these 
stands, amount to 100 to 150 bil- 
lion board feet.” 

Mr. Kirkland recommends adop- 
tion of “cutting methods that will 


Map of Douglas Fir Region showing amount 
of timber in M board feet by ownership in 
the seven forest areas of the region—Olym- 
pic Peninsula, East Puget Sound, Columbia 
River North, Columbia River South, Willamette 
Valley, Umpqua, Rogue. The Columbia is 
boundary between Washington and Oregon. 
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AVAILABLE MERCHANTABLE TIMBER BY AGE CLASSES AND SPECIES M. B. F. SCRIBNER—1945 








Grand—Total— 
Wash. and Oregon 

















(1) Douglas Fir (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
; Big Small Big Small : 
Washington Old Second Second Sitka Sitka Big Small True Hard- Miscel- 
Growth Growth Growth Spruce Spruce Hemlock Hemlock Firs Cedars woods’ laneous Total 

Puget Sound—East........... 3,629,000 1,036,000 175,780 3,760 18,841,000 2,519,000 11,715,330 6, Ley 160 326,921 1,232,143 56, 639,26 1264 
Olympic........ 982,000 '845,000 3,651,000 167.000 19,876,000 2,690,000 7,167,000 6,024,547 290,355 145,610 49,694.437 
Columbia River—North.. 266 C 9,884,000 3,440,000 1,608,000 384,000 14,320,000 3,574,000 7,930,000 3, 506" 068 317,539 1,002,127 71,477,536 

| Stine Geebaaem 45,458, 000 14,495,000 5,321,000 5,434,780 554,760 53,037,000 8,783,000 26,812,000 15,710,775 934,815 2,379,880 177,811,237 

Oregon 
Columbia River—South.... 14,727,000 3,509,000 1,313,000 1,687,000 446,000 7,604,000 1,443,000 2,870,000 910,; 368 292,413 1,190,072 36,085,343 
Upper Will.-Cent. Coast. 55,700,000 25,207,000 4/568,000 128/000 100,000 956,000 837,000 3,010,000 611,152 2,444,795 102,775,644 
Umpqua.. . 53,520,000 18,300,000 5,095,000 1,109,000 26,000 1,447,000 158,000 2,698,000 979,155 3,165,990 89,295,502 
Rogue........ ... 19,570,000 1,645,000 1,033,000 40,000 10,000 110,000 14,000 4,040,000 — 889,2 544,585 5,229,372 33,102,865 

Total -- 143,517,000 49,161,000 12,009,000 3,264,000 662,000 17,117,000 2,452,000 12,618,000 6,044,247 2,427,305 12,030,229 261, 259,351 


—= - 188,975,000 63,656,000 17,330,000 


8,698,000 1,156,000 70,154,000 11,235,000 


39,430,000 26,859,000 3,362,000 14,409,000 439,07 





(1) me Second Growth—20”-40” DB 


DBH 
mall Second Growth—16”-20” DBH 


(2) Bie Sitka Spruce—Trees over 24” DBH 


Small Sitka sintesiedittiiaiates 16”-24” DBH 








(3) Big Hemlock—tTrees over 20” DBH 


Small Hemlock—Trees 16”-20” DBH 


(4) —_ all cedars—Western red, Port 


rford, Incense, etc. 


(5) Hardwoods—Trees owe 12” DBH 
(6)..Miscellaneous—Pines, . Larch, and Mi 
laneous Softwoods 





harvest the overmature trees in old 
growth forests where feasible and 
prevent most mortality in young 
stands through proper thinning prac- 
tices.” He states, “The adoption of 
these practices would continue to 
provide industry in the region with 
supplies of forest raw material about 
equal to the past, but with a greater 
percentage of volume in small sizes, 
not all suitable for lumber but 
excellent raw material for the wood 
fibre and some other industries.” 
Stress is given to “a correct ap- 
proach to the problem of growth,” 
which should determine first the 


gross growth, then the mortality 
and, finally, the net growth. 

In discussing a regional allowable 
cut under a sustained yield policy 
it is brought out that, “no calcula- 
tion of the remaining life of the in- 
dustry based on liquidation of the 
existing stand of timber is being 
made because no such termination 
of the industry is in prospect... 
There is, today, a considerable field 
open for construction of new saw- 
mills more efficient in operation, 
as to costs; more capable of coop- 
erating with the pulp and paper 
industry and others in using slabs; 


and better adapted to using types 
of logs available in the future. This 
means that better integration of 
existing industries making more 
complete use of log supply be equiv- 
alent to growing large additional 
quantities of timber.” 

Other points brought out concern- 
ing timber harvesting policies are 
as follows: “At present, even if 
growth in all stands were entirely 
absent, withholding cutting opera- 
tions would be unjustifiable. Like- 
wise, comparisons of current growth, 
particularly saw timber growth, 
with current cut, may be more mis- 
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Douglas Fir Region Timber 1514 Inches DBH or larger—Oregon and Washington—By Ownership and Species—M Board 


Feet Log Scale Scribner Rule 




































































Washington Total Percent Oregon Total Percent DouglasFir Region Percent 
Ownership by species 1933 1945 Change 1933 1945 Change 1933 1945 Change 
Federal & Indian—total all species........ 95,206,828 72,527,954 — 24% 155,217,156 158,464,347 + 2% 250,423,984 230,992,301 — 8% 
Douglas fir 30,526,690 23,495,876 120,129,657 123,689,553 150,656.347 147,185,429 
Pines, western larch, misc. softwoods.. 1.264,556 2,061,512 6.813,490 10,049,448 8,078,046 12,110,960 
Spruces, hemlocks, and true firs........ 55,359,986 40,168,149 23.602,212 20,439,534 78,962,198 60,607,683 
eS 7,925,416 6,654,752 3,224,143 3,139,789 11,149.559 9,794,541 
Hardwoods 130,180 147,665 1,447,654 1,146,023 1.577,834 1,293,688 
State—total all species . 23,059,012 21,528,879 — 17% 677,016 1,315,779 +94% 23.736.028 22,844,653 — 4% 
Douglas fir 7,765,577 6,393,908 604,685 1,156,453 8,370,262 7,550,361 
Pines, western larch, misc. softwoods.. 97,019 48,590 13,573 20,579 110,592 69,169 
Spruces, hemlocks, and true firs......... 12,666,334 12,739,384 37,101 101,355 12,703,435 12,840,739 
Cedars ... 2,458,999 2,274,492 6,247 22,348 2,465,246 2,296,840 
Hardwoods ........... % 71,083 72,500 15,410 15,044 86.493 87,544 
County & municipal—total all species.. 2,335,320 3,265,731 + 40% 2,781,027 4,631,880 +67% 5,116,347 7,897,611 + 54% 
Douglas fir... 786,289 961.825 2,075,111 3,387,815 2,861,400 4,349,640 
Pines, western larch, misc. softwoods.. 18,476 16,605 144,012 151,915 162,488 168,520 
Spruces, hemlocks, and true firs......... 1.316,966 2,041,940 429,282 906,707 1,746,248 2,948,647 
Cedars 202,146 220,722 71,991 118,509 274,137 339,231 
Hardwoods 11,443 24,639 60,631 66,934 72,074 91,573 
Private—total all species 123,678,600 80,488,678 — 35% 137,042,022 96,847,351 —29% 260,720,622 177,336,029 — 32% 
Douglas fir. 60,145,634 34,413,628 106,532,163 76,521,256 166,677,794 110,934,884 
Pines, western larch, misc. softwoods.. 239,696 253,173 2,914,736 1,808,287 3,154,432 2,061,460 
Spruces, hemlocks, and true firs........ 51,643,604 38,571,057 21,939,301 14.554,903 73,582,905 53,125,960 
_ SRS 10,909,841 6,560,809 4,099,394 2,763,601 15,009,235 9,324,410 
SRS 739,825 690,011 1,556,428 1,199,304 2,296,253 1,889,315 
All owners—totals by species.................. 
Douglas fir . 99,224.190 65,265,237 — 34% 229,341,616 204,755,077 —11% 328,565,806 270,020,314 — 18% 
Pines, western larch, misc. softwoods.. 1,619,747 2,379,880 + 47% 9,885,811 12,030,229 +22% 11,505,558 14,410,109 + 26% 
Spruces, hemlocks, and true firs........ 120,986,890 93,520,530 — 23% 46,007.896  36,002.499 —22% 166,994,786 129,523,029 — 23% 
EASES ee 15,710,775 — 27% 7,401,775 6.044,247 —18% 28,898 177 21,755,022 — 25% 
Hardwoods 4 934815 — 2% 3,080,123 2.427.305 —20% 4,032,654 3,362,120 — 17% 
Total available timber—all owners..... 244,279,760 177,811,237 — 27% 295,717,221 261.259.357 —12% 539,996,981 439,070,594 — 19% 
(Net reduction during 11 years)............ 66,468,523 34,457,864 100,926,387 
Commercial timber reserved from 
a 975,286 24320.837 +2393% 5.083.750  1748.674 —66% 6059036  26.069511 +330% 
Federal ; 880,165 21,917,156 5.026.621 1,109,921 5996 786 23,027,077 
SS Uy OS SR nee ae eee 95,121 131.875 57.129 783.664 152,250 415,539 
Ownership undetermined 2,271.806 355.089 2,626,786 
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ITH the coming of the railroads, the western 

frontiers were conquered. They brought men, 
implements for building homes and towns, trans- 
portation for marketing products. Then factories 
were built. And industries thrived where railroads 
paved the way. 


In the 13 great states served by Union Pacific, 
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there still is land to be tilled, minerals to be un- 
earthed, livestock to be raised, room for new homes 
and industrial expansion. 


Union Pacific will continue to serve the territory 
it pioneered, by providing efficient, dependable, 
safe transportation for shippers over the time- 
saving Strategic Middle Route. 


be Specific - 
say Union Pacific 


% Union Pacific will gladly furnish confidential information 


regarding available industrial sites having trackage facili- 
ties in the territory it serves. Address Industrial Dept., 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The STeaiegic Middle Loci 
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leading than enlightening. 

“Although the allowable cut can- 
not now be related directly to the 
current growth we should never 
forget that, next to obtaining an 
abundance of forest raw material, 
improvement of current and: future 
forest growth is of first importance 
in planning cuttings. Only thus can 
the time be hastened when the an- 
nual growth will equal the annual 
cut without being niggardly in cal- 
culating the cut. 


Close Utilization 

“Where there are large surplus- 
ses of matured timber beyond pre- 
sent needs, it should be valued by 
severely discounting future values, 
not by reference to immediate util- 
ization. Cutting should be in con- 
servative volume and should avoid 
excessive waste. Trees that cannot 
be closely utilized now should re- 
main standing. 

“Allowable cut, calculated with 
care for present and future inter- 
ests of forest owners, and with re- 
gard for sound techniques of forest 
management, depends mainly on 
three considerations: 

1. Orderly utilization of mature 
timber already grown, with due care 
for future needs. 

2. Adequate thinnings in young 
stands (30 to 100 years old in Doug- 
las fir region). 

3. Removal of all timber utilized, 
whether young or old, in a manner 
to put residual stands into the best 
growing condition.#to increase the 
quantity and quality of future pro- 
duction or*to insuré regeneration.” 

Kirkland says, “It should be clear 
by now that the prospect of sub- 
stantial timber yields now and in the 
future rests on the following foun- 
dations. For immediate utilization— 
first, the presence of large quantities 
of over-mature timber in old-growth 
stands; second, conservative cutting 
in the merely mature elements of 
such stands; and, third, the need of 
thinning surplus elements out of 
young stands. For future yield— 
first, the presence in old-growth 
stands of large growing trees and 
other trees capable of storage with- 
out loss; and, second, some eight 
million acres of highly productive 
young stands which, under skilled 
management, can replace old growth 
of all qualities. Sound cutting meth- 
ods will be essential to realize each 
of these prospects.” 


Engineers Engaged 

Edgar E. Morris, works manager, 
Brown Co., Berlin, N. H., has announced 
that Theodore L. Fish and Andrew F. 
Newcomb have been engaged as mainte- 
mance engineers at Berlin. Both were 
formerly connected with equipment com- 
panies, or engineering. 
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National Cellulose Corporation, 
with headquarters in Syracuse, N. 
Y., is building a new mill near Bald- 
winsville, New York, David Manton, 
president, told PULP & PAPER 
INDUSTRY this month. 

The new mill will be housed in 
a structure 600 by 80 feet on the 


#'D. L. & W. railroad, and will include 


an 80 by 80-foot power house. Na- 
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E. L. LAMB, Assistant Director of Research 
for Oxford Paper Co., Rumford, Me., who is 
the new Chairman of the active Maine-New 
Hampshire Section of TAPPI for the year 
1946-1947, 


Mr. Lamb was honored by election at the 
two-day summer meeting which the Section 
held at Rangeley Lakes in Maine. 


Helen Kiely Back 
At Desk in Holyoke 


Helen U. Kiely, who suffered a frac- 
tured leg and serious injuries in an 
automobile collision on June 29, was out 
of the hospital after over a month’s stay 
and was back at her desk as chief chem- 
ist of the American Writing Paper Corp. 
in Holyoke, Mass., in late August. 

Although it was a long siege for her, 
Miss Kiely recovered very nicely after 
the accident, despite its seriousness. Her 
car was struck head-on by ariother one 
in her home town of Northampton, Mass. 
She has long been one of TAPPI’s lead- 
ing members. 


Hercules PMC Dept. 
Promotions Announced 


Dr. William P. Campbell, leader of the 
Hercules Powder Co.'s Paper Makers 
Chemical Department research group at 
the experiment station near Wilmington, 
Del., is appointed director of development 
of the PMC Department with head- 
quarters in the Wilmington home office. 

Dr. W. Donald Thompson, Jr., formerly 
assistant group leader, is named acting 
PMC group leader at the station. Dr. 
James W. Davis and Dr. Stearns Putnam 
are new assistant group leaders. 
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New Tissue Mill 





tional will produce its own power 
by steam. 

A Pusey & Jones Fourdrinier 
paper machine will be installed for 
the manufacture of facial tissue, and 
Manton states that the mill “will be 
equipped with the latest devices of 
all types to aid in making the finest 
sheet of paper possible.” Total cost 
of the new mill will be in excess 
of $1,000,000. 


Bill McNair and Wife 
Hurt in Auto Accident 


William NecNair, assistant sales man- 
ager of St. Regis Sales So., and presently 
on loan as wood pulp consultant to the 
O.P.A., and his wife were injured Aug- 
ust 25, in an automobile accident two 
miles south of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. McNair’s automobile struck the 
back of a stalled truck loaded with fire- 
wood, part of which crashed through 
the windshield. Mrs. McNair was severely 
injured, her wounds including a serious 
facial cut. The driver of the truck was 
being held by Maryland authorities for 
failure to post flares, as required by law. 


St. Regis Pulp 
Sales Program 


R. K. Ferguson, president of St. Regis 
Paper Co., has announced that effective 
Jan. 1, 1947, the company’s bleached and 
unbleached sulfate pulp, produced in Ta- 
coma, Wash., will be sold exclusively by 
St. Regis Sales Corp., a subsidiary. 

R. L. Vayo, pulp sales manager, an- 
nounced that William McNair, assistant 
pulp sales manager now on loan to OPA 
in Washington, will return soon to re- 
establish the Chicago pulp sales office. 


St. Regis Opens 
Allentown Office 


St. Regis Sales Corp., subsidiary of St. 
Regis Paper Co., has opened a branch of- 
fice at 202 Farr Building, Allentown, Pa., 
to handle an increased business in multi- 
wall paper bags. 

The new office is under the supervi- 
sion of J. Lea Fearing, Jr. 


United Wallpaper Pays 
Entire Insurance Cost 


Nearly $11,000,000 of group insurance 
under five coverages now protects 1,600 
employes of United Wallpaper, Inc., large 
designer and manufacturer of wallpaper, 
it is announced today by William H. 
Yates, president. The entire cost of the 
protection will be paid by the company. 

Employes in the company’s main of- 
fices in Chicago in six plants and two 
subsidiaries are covered. 


M & O Income Up 


Donald D. Davis, president of Minne- 
sota and Ontario Paper Co., announces 
consolidated net income of the company 
(after taxes, etc.) for the first six months 
of 1946 was $1,004,414, as compared with 
$529,296 for the same period in 1945. Net 
sales were $14,809,317 as compared with 
$12,367,355. 
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Rayonier brand names on dissolving wood pulps 
are recognized as the buyer's assurance of highest 
quality. 


Believing that all products’ can be improved, 
Rayonier maintains a large central laboratory, 
staffed by experienced scientists who strive unceas- 
ingly to develop ever higher standards of quality. 


Quality products and quality in customer service 
go hand-in-hand. We believe we can best serve 
our customers by collaborating with them on their 
individual problems. Our technical staff offers a 
quality service correlating research, development 
and control with the uses of our pulps. 


oo Sales and Executive Offices: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
bs aotes he aaah ap anacina HRS ay Mills: Hoquiam, Port Angeles and Shelton, Wash., end Fernandina, Fla. 
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THE STRATHMORE PLAN 





Strathmore Paper Co., of West 
Springfield and Woronoco, Mass., 
one of the distinguished quality pa- 
per companies of the country, be- 
lieves it has found a happy solution 
to some of the serious production, 
marketing and promotional prob- 
lems besetting this industry in these 
days of shortages and other vexati- 
ous handicaps. 

Through Pup & Paper INpustrRyY, 
the Strathmore Paper Co. as a good 
citizen of this industry, offers its 
ideas to others who are in the same 
boat. Here they are—for what they 
may be worth to you—as they were 
outlined to this magazine by Al Gib- 
ney, Strathmore’s Manager of Sales 
Promotion. 


Transitional periods, which 
mark the end of wars, the begin- 
nings of peace, and the release of 
the nation’s energies for normal 
production, pose many problems 
for management. This is especially 
true in the paper industry, where 
supply is still far short of demand, 
notwithstanding the fact that cer- 
tain mills, at least, are producing 
at levels considerably higher than 
before the war. Management in- 
genuity is taxed to a breaking point 
by consumer demand, raw material 
shortages and a myriad of other 
difficulties, heretofore seldom en- 
countered. 

The Strathmore Post-War Mer- 
chandising Plan, which had its in- 
ception in 1942, is designed to al- 
leviate many of the problems at- 
tendant upon the present situation, 
and also to increase profitable sales, 
provide more adequate distribution 
and benefit manufacturer, mer- 
chant and consumer alike in the 
highly competitive days which un- 
doubtedly lie ahead. The plan calls 
for integration of all phases of the 
manufacturing and _ distribution 
processes, stressing comprehensive, 
yet streamlined and simplified, serv- 
icing of the market. 

Four years ago, Strathmore had 
over 1200 different advertised items, 
distributed by about 200 authorized 
agents. A research program, de- 
signed to review and, if desirable, 
revise both product and distribution 
was begun. Simply stated, desired 
end-results were: 

a. Reduction in the number of 
lines and items without loss of field 
coverage. 

b. Revision of merchant distribu- 
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tion, consistent with sound mer- 
chandising methods. 

c. Closer liaison with, and more 
intensive training of, merchants and 
their salesmen. 

d. Planned, coordinated and in- 
tegrated sales promotion and ad- 
vertising at all levels. 

The reduction in the number of 
lines and items would be highly 
advantageous in a number of re- 
spects: 

a. It would eliminate unnecessary 
inventory investment by both mill 
and merchant. 

b. Longer machine runs could be 
made, with “down-time” held at a 
minimum. 

c. Purchase of basic raw materi- 
als could be simplified, with attend- 


ant savings to the consumer. 


d. Advertising and sales promo- 
tion allotments would go farther, 
dollar for dollar, with each line and 
item receiving more emphasis. 

Research indicated which Strath- 
more paper items were most popu- 
lar. As a result, duplications in 
grade, color and surface were elim- 
inated. Final recapitulation showed 
that the entire production picture 
had been greatly simplified, while 
simultaneously giving a_ greater 
variety of colors. The following 
table indicates the reduction in the 
number of lines produced (com- 
parative figures are for 1929, a high 
year): 

Year Number of Lines 
Bonds- 
Writings Texts Covers Total 


1920... 15 
1946........ 8 9 2 19 

The next step was to coordinate 
through merchandising, packaging, 
labelling, advertising, sales promo- 
tion and direct selling. 

All labels and packages were re- 
designed to provide a modern ap- 
proach. Not only do label colors 
indicate classification of carton con- 
tents, but complete labeling assures 
ready identification of line and 
item. Sampling motifs were re- 
designed to tie with labels and pack- 
aging. 

In advertising and sales promo- 
tion, a far-reaching program, in- 
cluding the following components, is 
under way: 

1. Sample books on each line, 
attractively designed for the use 
of merchants and consumers. These 
are temporarily being produced in 
miniature 3”x5” size to save paper 
for customer orders. 
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2. Blank sample sheets indexed 
and sized for cabinet filing. 

3. Sales Presentations: For use 
at the time when the present sellers’ 
market begins to merge into a buy- 
ers’ market. These will serve to re- 
introduce all Strathmore lines and 
items, reminding old customers and 
introducing the product to new 
ones. 

4. Bulletins: Designed to keep 
the merchant fully informed of latest 
developments. 

5. Direct Mail: Continuing ef- 
forts in this respect are planned 
along lines similar to pre-war mail- 
ings. 

6. Sales Portfolios: These, for the 
use of paper salesmen, will carry 
samples of outstanding jobs printed 
on Strathmore Papers. 

7. Trade Magazine Advertising: 
Fifteen trade magazines in the busi- 
ness and graphic arts fields have 
been placed on Strathmore’s sched- 
ule for advertising. 

8. Business and Consumer Mag- 
azine Advertising: Advertisements 
will be placed in general magazines 
to acquaint the public with Strath- 
more products. (Total circulation of 
magazines to be used in excess of 
11,000,000.) 

The final step was to adjust the 
merchant distribution of Strath- 
more lines throughout the country. 
Modern merchandising dictates 
careful supervision of wholesale 
outlets to provide the maximum 
coverage, with practical elimination 
of overlap. Sales records were given 
microscopic analysis to determine 
the agencies most capable of ade- 
quately distributing Strathmore pa- 
pers. 

After the number of outlets had 
been revised to present the maxi- 
mum qualitative and quantitative 
potential, an extensive informational 
campaign was started to acquaint 
merchants and their sales staffs with 
the aims and advantages of the Post- 
War-Plan. Graphically illustrated 
easel presentation portfolios were 
prepared, and Strathmore repre- 
sentatives, covering the entire coun- 
try, discussed the program with 
merchants and their sales repre- 
sentatives. 

The presentations first explain 
the background and reasoning which 
preceded the plan, and then expand 
and detail the plan. Merchants’ ad- 
vantages are cited as follows: 

a. Larger mill stocks to draw 
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Get Accurate 
Consistency Regulation 
by just a turn of a knob 


The Brammer Control maintains uniform consist- 
ency of all grades of stocks from that used for 
cigarette paper to roofing felt . . 
consistencies from 2% to 6% 
stock. 


. and regulates at 
including rag 


The regulating Valve keeps your desired stock con- 
sistency constant .. . automatically. 
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LUBRICATING 
EXCEPT WATER 
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STEM 





INSTRUMENT ACNATIO 
BY FOXBORO 4 
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Just Air, a FOXBORO instrument and the diluting 
water valve do the work efficiently and dependably 

. maintaining consistency regulation to 1/10th 
of 1%. No moving parts—no maintenance. Easy 
to install and operate. 


Many repeat orders (twelve by one user): evidence 
the satisfactory operation of the Brammer Control. 


Licensed under U. S. Patent numbers: 
1,810,111 — 1,884,075 — 2,302,326 — 
2,302,327 





STOCK smi stock 
UNCORRECTED CORRECTED 


24-hour record chart, showing consistency 
COMPLETELY before and after diluting water has been 


AIR-OPERATED supplied. 





Write for Brammer Catalog. 


PAPER and INDUSTRIAL APPLIANCES 


incorporated 
122 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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from. 

b. More frequent mill runs of 
selected grades and items. 

c. Better service on special or- 
ders. 

d. 58% fewer items to stock. 

e. Better service to consumers 
through larger stocks of fewer items. 

f. Faster turnover. 

g. Greater effectiveness for sales- 
men selling a compact line. 


Born of a strong belief in the 
future of the paper industry, the 
Strathmore Post-War Merchandis- 
ing Plan not only answers some of 
todays’ problems, but also points 
the way to better quality, greater 
volume, and increased and continu- 
ing profitable operations. 


Rue Is Works Mgr. 
For Hooker in Tacoma 


Hooker Electrochemical Co. has ap- 
pointed John D. Rue as works manager 
of its Tacoma, Wash. plant. 

Dr. Rue, widely known authority on 
the use of chemicals in the manufacture 
and bleaching of pulp and paper, has 
been associated with Hooker since 1931. 
Prior to that time, he was in charge of 
the Pulp and Paper Section of the U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis. 

At the Hooker Niagara Falls (N. Y.) 
plant, Mr. Rue was engaged in sales 
service, as executive assistant to the 
chief engineer. 

Dr. Rue is author of the article “Trends 
in Bleaching Chemical Pulp” which was 
published on page 48 of the last /Aug.) 
issue of PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY. 


Technical Section Meets 
In Vancouver In 1948 


Douglas Jones, engineer-secretary of 
the Technical Section, Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association, Montreal, spent 
several weeks on the Pacific Coast this 
summer furthering interests of the new 
western branch of the technical section, 
which now has about 75 members in 
British Columbia. 

Plans are being made for the 1948 an- 
nual Dominion-wide meeting of the 
section in Vancouver, B. C. In 1947 the 
meeting will be in the east; this year 
it was at Fort William and Port Arthur. 

Among west coast representatives at 
the Head of the Lakes meeting were 
Russell Cooper, Art Gardiner and A. S. 
Collicutt of Powell River Co., and R. S, 
Hatch of Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


Stainless Steel Credited 
With Pulp Mill Advance 


Close association of the pulp and paper 
and the foundry industries was empha- 
sized by speakers at the American 
Foundrymen’s Association national meet- 
ing in Portland, Ore., June 20. 

This close association was credited 
with advancing pulp mill operations 20 
years, particularly since the advent of 
stainless steel. 

Jack Savage, sulfite superintendent, 
and Clarence A. Anderson, wood techni- 
cian, were guest speakers, according to a 
yar in Electric Steel Foundry Co.’s 
“Ta e.” 
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New Resins Products Department 
Is Announced by Sorg Paper Co. 





LES C. CURRIER, Mill Manager, Sorg Paper 
Co., Middletown, O., who is also now Man- 
ager of the newly created Resins Products 
Department of that company. 


The Sorg Paper Company of Middle- 
town, O., a leader in the paper specialty 
field, carried on during the war an ex- 
tensive program in synthetic resins and 
developed and produced many treated 
papers for uses that were valuable to 
the war effort. These included various 
protective coverings and new products 
which became parts of war materials. 


These and other new products and 
techniques are now being made avail- 
able to the peacetime market. A Resin 
Products Department has been estab- 
lishd by Sorg to handle manufacture 
and distribution of these resin paper 
products. 

L. C. Currier, mill manager at Middle- 
town, is manager of the Resin Products 
Department. 

D. M. Yost, assistant technical director 
of the paper company, as chairman of 
the development committee of this de- 
partment, heads up research. 


J. A. Owen for a number of years 
has played an important part in the de- 
velopment of products of this depart- 
ment, and is now serving as its sales 
manager. 


A new manufacturing plant with spe- 
cially-designed equipment is in produc- 
tion. This modern plant is located in 
Middletown on the property on which 
the three paper mills of the company are 
located. 

Among the new specialties offered by 
the Resin Products Department are pa- 
pers impregnated or surfaced with 
thermoplastic resins. Their characteristics 
are colorfulness, hard, non-scuffing and 
non-smudging surfaces, resistance to 
commercial solvents, oils and greases, 
weathering, scratching and _ abrasion, 
non-toxic surfaces protection against wa- 
ter and humidity, heat-sealing, flame- 
proofness and high dielectric value. 

Sorg resin surface treated materials 
are available in limited quantities, in 
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rolls of maximum width of 59”, calipers 
ranging from .0015 to .025. 

Sorg resin impregnated grades are 
available in roll widths up to 106’, in 
calipers ranging up to .025. Colors in- 
clude white, pastels and brilliant colors 
Thermo setting impregnated materials 
can, by heat and pressure, be formed or 
laminated at pressures ranging from 
200 pounds to three or four tons per 
square inch, and at temperatures rang- 
ing from 200°F to 300°F, with time cycles 
ranging from 30 seconds to 30 minutes. 


Sorg Pulp Co. Yard 
To Be Unique in West 


One of the projects currently under 
way at Sorg Pulp Co., Port Mellon, B. C., 
is the construction of a yard storage for 
pulpwood on a reclaimed area which also 
provides shelter for booming grounds. 
Capacity of the yard storage will: be 
10,000 cords. 

It will resemble the exterior layout of 
an eastern mill, for it is planned to build 
a conveyer and stacker before fall and 
eventually there will be the pulpwood 
stock pile so familiar to the east. It’s 
probable the operation will be unique on 
the Pacific Coast and is due entirely to 
the fact that Sorg Pulp Co. is using such 
a large volume of jackpine in cord 
lengths; no other west coast mill is do- 
ing it. 


Personnel Changes 
At Longview Fibre Co. 


Changes in personnel at Longview 
Fibre Co., Longview, Wash., occasioned 
by the resignation of Herman Hoehne, 
former pulp mill superintendent and pre- 
viously of Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., 
to accept a position with Longview Paint 
& Varnish Co., have resulted as follows: 

W. J. Shelton, former assistant pulp 
mill superintendent, has been named su- 
perintendent. 

W. A. Wenzel, formerly a tour boss, 
has taken Mr. Shelton’s position as 
assistant superintendent. 

Former ground wood foreman, Steve 
Mannus, has become tour boss to replace 
Mr. Wenzel. 

Victor J. Jansen has been named 
ground wood foreman. 

Two new positions as assistants to the 
superintendents have been created, with 
Russell Graff, technical department, 
named as assistant to the superintendent 
of the pulp mill, and H. W. Dauterman, 
former tour foreman, handling the po- 
sition as assistant to the superintendent 
of the paper mill. 

Harold Womack has been stepped up 
from machine tender to fill Mr. Dau- 
terman’s former place as tour foreman. 


P. A. Loses Secretary 


Miss Flora De Hogg, secretary to Dow 
Smith, purchasing agent for Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Co., was married Aug. 
24 to Ray Green, recently of the sulfite 
department of the pulp mill and now 
in business. The young groom was in 
the United States Army for the past four 
years and was the first man to enlist 
from the big pulp mill. 
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Stuart Is Sec’y-Treasurer 
Of Sumner Iron Works 


Summer Iron orks has a new 
secretary-treasurer, R. W. Stuart, 
who has held the position in the 
Everett, Wash., pulpmill, sawmill 
and shingle mill machinery manu- 
facturing firm, since March 1 as 
successor to Miles S. Mitchell, re- 
tired. 

Mr. Stuart, born and raised in 
Everett and a graduate of Washing- 
ton State College (’33), was as- 
sociated, from 1934 until he entered 
the U. S. Army in March 1942, with 
the Canyon Creek and Wickersham 
Logging Companies operating in 
Snohomish, Skagit and Whatcom 
counties in Washington. 

Entering the Army Service Forces 
as a lieutenant for immediate over- 
seas duty in Australia and return- 
ing to the United States as lieute- 
nant-colonel, Mr. Stuart was on 
duty in Australia for 18 months; in 
New Guinea for another 18 months, 
and finished his overseas duty with 
nine months in the Philippines. 

For services as base executive of- 
ficer and chief of staff at Army 
Service Forces bases at Oro Bay and 
Finschaven, New Guinea, and San 
Fabian, Batangas, Tacloban and San 
Fernando in the Philippines, Mr. 
Stuart was awarded the Legion of 
Merit and Bronze Star Medal for 
Meritorious Achievement and _ is 
entitled to Asiatic Philippine and 
Victory ribbons and seven campaign 
stars. 

Sumner Iron Works, a large war- 
time producer of steering engines 
and anchor windlasses for merchant 
vessels, is now busily engaged in 
turning out its line of chippers, 
hydraulic barkers, screens, deckers 
and miscellaneous log - handling 
equipment for pulp mill customers 
as well as its complete line of saw- 
mill and shingle mill machinery for 
installation throughout major timber 
producing areas in the U. S., Can- 
ada, and abroad. 

In announcing Mr. Stuart’s ap- 
pointment, E. I. Flateboe, Sumner’s 
president and general manager, ad- 
vised Purp & Paper Inpustry that 
Sumner was “mindfull of the future 
and following a policy of bringing 
younger men in its organization.” 


Receptionist Marries 

Miss Mabel Johnston, receptionist at 
the Pacific Coast Paper Mills in Belling- 
ham, Wash., became the bride on June 
21 of Harold Williams of a pioneer print- 
ing family of that city. Mrs. Williams, 
formerly of Abottsford, B. C., was pre- 
viously secretary to Carl Sahlin, logging 
manager of Puget Sound Pulp and Tim- 
ber Co. 
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R. W. STUART, whose appointment as Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of Sumner Iron Works is an- 
nounced by E. |. Flateboe, President and 
General Manager. (Photo courtesy Everett 
Herald.) 


Powell River Hydraulic 
Barking Plant On Way 


Construction of the new hydraulic 
whole large log barking plant at Powell 
River Paper Co. is progressing. Machin- 
ery will be installed for the Weyer- 
haeuser type hydraulic barker sometime 
in October. 

The new big log chipper building is 
also under way, and late in August a 
start was to have been made on the new 
chip screen plant. 


Fair Sales Manager 
For E. B. Eddy Co. 


George C. Winlow, director of sales for 
the E. B. Eddy Co., Hull, Que., announces 
appointment of N. B. A. Fair as general 
sales manager of the company resulting 
from the recent consolidation of the Eddy 
organization with J. R. Booth, Ltd. 

Mr. Fair was formerly general sales 
manager of J. R. Booth, Ltd. 


British Columbia 
Average Wage $37.71 


Total payroll of the 12-company pulp 
and paper industry in British Columbia 
in 1944 was $9,449,766, according to the 
report of the labor department. This was 
an increase from 1943 of $722,657. 

Average full week’s wages in the in- 
dustry in 1944 was $37.71, compared with 
$36.41 in 1943. Back in 1937 the average 
was only $26.75. , 


McKee Passes 

George M. McKee, assistant to the 
president of Consolidated Paper Corp., 
Montreal, until his retirement in 1945, 
died in June at the age of 76. He was 
former president of the Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association. 

Born in Pennsylvania, Mr. McKee went 
to Canada in 1912 to organize the Donna- 
cona Paper Co., and joined Consolidated 
in 1931. 
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Roberg Heads New 
Paperboard Mill 


Ralph M. Roberg, vice president and 
sales manager of Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Co., has been elected president of 
the newly formed Bellingham, Wash. 
Paper Products Co., which is expected 
to be in operation early next year pro- 
ducing 45 tons of paperboard a day for 
nearby frozen foods industries. It will 
use pulp from P. S. P. & T. Co. 

Joseph A. O'Reilly of Tacoma, is vice 
president; Harry Binzer, secretary, and 
William Sealy, treasurer. Directors, be- 
sides Mr. Roberg and Mr. O’Reilly, are 
Lawson P. Turcotte, executive vice presi- 
dent of the pulp company; R. H. Evans 
and Dr. W. C. Keyes. 


Diamond-Studded Pins 


For Three Employes 


President P. E. Cooper of Pacific Mills, 
Ltd., recently presented diamond studded 
service pins to three employees of the 
company’s Ocean Falls, B. C., mill whose 
combined service record is more than 
105 years. 

The men so honored were M. Buse, 
news machine tender, who went to Ocean 
Falls from West Linn in 1907; Bill An- 
derson, lubrication foreman since 1926; 
and Fred K. Bennet, who installed elec- 
trical equipment for the first paper ma- 
chine at the mill. 


Vice Pres. of Pacific Mills 


Thomas B. Jackson, manager of the 
timber division of Pacific Mills, Ltd., 
Vancouver and Ocean Falls, B. C., was 
appointed vice president of the company 
following the recent annual meeting. 

Tom Jackson is a forestry engineering 
graduate of the University of Idaho. 


Sales of Pacific Mills 

Net sales of Pacific Mills, Ltd., operat- 
ing pulp and paper mill at Ocean Falls 
and a converting plant in Vancouver, 
B. C., totaled $10,668,359 in the fiscal year 
ended April 30, 1946, compared with $10,- 
398,361, in the previous year, according 
to the annual report issued recently over 
signature of President Paul E. Cooper. 

Profit from operations was given as $1,- 
742,793, compared with $1,298,612. Net 
profit for the year was $1,139,983, com- 
pared with $918,512. 


Baie Comeau Changes 

Walter Holland, former groundwood 
superintendent of Quebec North Shore 
Paper Co. at Baie Comeau, Inc., has 
been appointed general mill superintend- 
ent. Charles Newman is the new ground- 
wood superintendent. 

Romeo Comette, formerly mill superin- 
tendent of the Quebec North Shore Pa- 
per Co., has been named divisional man- 
ager of the Ontario Paper Co. at Thor- 
old, Ont. 

Carl Hand, graduate of the University 
of British Columbia and formerly with 
Standard Oil in the Persian Gulf, has 
been appointed assistant electrical super- 
intendent at this mill. 


Offers Mill Shares 

Thirty-five thousand shares of the au- 
thorized and outstanding 150,000 shares 
of Donohue Brothers, Ltd., Quebec 
newsprint producer, were recently of- 
fered at a price of $20.50 a share. 

Capacity of the company’s mill is 50,- 
000 tons of newsprint annually. All of 
this goes to the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers. 
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To Help Solve the Technical Problems 
of YOUR Business 


WHAT IS IT: Research Advisory Service 
has never before been available in this 
area — but is well known and successful. 
It is the name of a system for making 
available to business and industry the 
entire accumulated non - confidential 
knowledge of the best scientific and re- 
search brains in the world. More than 
900 outstanding laboratories and other 
sources cooperate. 


HOW IT WORKS: If you have a tech- 
nical problem, please call or write any 
Puget Power office and tell us about it. 
Research Advisory Service files will be 
checked to see if any answer is available. 
If not, it will be referred to laboratories 
and other sources most proficient in that 
particular field. 

As soon as possible we will endeavor to 
get an answer into your hands. We don't guar- 
antee results — and we're not competing with 
consulting engineers and testing laboratories — 
but if there is a non-confidential answer avail- 


able chances are we'll find it and save you 
some cost and delay. 


There is no cost or obligation. This is a service of Puget Power 
to help speed the industrial development of this area. 
For additional details write or call any office of Puget Power. 


PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


| Fac WwW fai qhh. PRESIDENT 
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The American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association, Inc. 


Twenty-Eighth Year 


ASSOCIATION OFFICE 
220 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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“Sam” Brooks, Powell 
River Chairman, Passes 


A colorful career in Canadian industry 
was closed Sept. 3 when Sheldon Dwight 
“Sam” Brooks, 67, chairman of the board 
of the Powell River Co., died suddenly 
in Victoria, B. C. 

Apparently on the road to recovery 
after an operation about a month pre- 
viously, Mr. Brooks took a turn for the 
worse Sept. 1, and died two days later. 

Mr. Brooks participated in the growth 
of Powell River Co. from its early be- 
ginnings to become one of the largest 
pulp and paper operations in the world, 
its exports going to most parts of the 
globe. 

A native of Minnesota, he was eldest 
son of the late Dr. Dwight F. Brooks, 
one of the founders of the company and 
a partner in the Brooks-Scanlon or- 
ganization. 


Canada Tax Criticized 


Criticism of some Canadian taxation 
legislation was voiced at the annual 
meeting of Powell River Co. in Vancou- 
ver recently by President Harold Foley. 

Mr. Foley maintained that the continu- 
ation of the Canadian excess Profits Tax 
is a mistake, because it tends to limit 
production and employment, and he 
points out the action of Great Britain and 
the United States in repealing similar 
laws. 


Gov.-Gen. at Mill 


Field Marshal Viscount Alexander, 
Canada’s new governor-general, visited 
Powell River Paper Co. in British Co- 
lumbia in July. 
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WHEN PRESIDENT HAROLD S. FOLEY (left) 
recently completed his first ten years of 
service with Powell River Co., the event was 
commemorated with presentation to him of 
silver tray on which were inscribed signa- 
tures of all company’s superintendents and 
forcmen. D. A. Evans (right), Resident Man- 
ager at Powell River, B. C., made the pre. 
sentation. 


Mr. Foley was also given a book addressed 
to his mother, Mrs. J. S. Foley, now living 
in Vancouver, B. C., telling of accomplish- 
ments of her son. The ceremony was a com- 
plete surprise to Mr. Foley. 


The whole affair was a striking tribute to 
a man who has not only won the respect 
and popularity of the men of his own organ- 
ization but who has made a notable con- 
tribution to the industry during his still 
comparatively brief residence in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

In acknowledging the presentation, Mr. Foley 
said: “This is the ninth Brooks-Scanlon organ- 
ization that | have been privileged to serve, 
and each one has always been characterized 
by a fine spirit of cooperation between com- 
pany and employes.” 


Canada’s new Governor-General, Viscount 
Alexander, who was an outstanding World 
War Il military leader, is seen here inspect. 
ing No. 7 machine at Powell River Co. on 
recent trip to Pacific Coast. Left to right: 
Assistant Manager Russell M. Cooper, Vis- 
c ft Al der, the Governor-General, 
Resident Manager D. A. Evans and Back 
Tender Jack Wright. 








Discussed Improvements 
In Groundwood Plant 


Doug Johnson, writing in Powell River 
Co.’s new publication, Men and Paper, 
tells about recent improvements in the 
groundwood department, where he re- 
calls that one of the big headaches used 
to be the clouds of steam that harassed 
the workers. 

“Today the steam has been completely 
eliminated by the use of suction fans, 
and that damp atmosphere is now a 
thing of the past,” writes Mr. Johnson, 
who says that elimination of the flume 
and its replacement by blockloaders was 
another development that everyone 
cheered. 

“Today our grindermen are supplied 
with wood at both sides of their ma- 
chines which is dry in comparison to 
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Vice President B. R. Cancell, William McGil- 
livray, groundwood superintendent; 90 mem- 
bers of the company’s supervisory group wit- 
nessed the ceremony. 


flumed wood. Most of the water has 
been drained off before it reaches the 
grindermen. 

“We used to have a lot of trouble with 
sandstones exploding,” recalls Mr. John- 
son. “This has been eliminated by groov- 
ing the outside of the stone and cement- 
ing steel rings into them. Stones that 
have been cracked at the outset have 
held together until completely worn out. 
Many grindermen once had trouble in 
controlling the volume of water neces- 
sary to keep pulp at proper consistency 
and stones at a normal temperature. 
Now, the temperature controlling instru- 
ments do the job for them. These instru- 
ments are invaluable to jiggerman and 
grinderman in maintaining a uniform 
consistency and stone temperature. They 
have eliminated many dry burns caused 
through the lack of proper water con- 
trol.” 


Powell River at Normal 


Owing to the British Columbia logging 
strike and other factors that brought 
about severe shortage of raw material, 
Powell River Co. curtailed production 
during the early summer. By mid-July 
eperations were reported to be normal. 
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A NEW ADJUSTABLE 





ASSURES GOOD RESULTS 


MIXING BOX 





REGARDLESS OF PAPER MACHINE SPEED 


OR STOCK CONSISTENCY 


This new, scientifically designed mixing box has an adjust- 
able baffle which eliminates cascading regardless of volume. 
Centered in the box, the circular baffle is easily raised or . 
lowered by a hand wheel. 


Write for further information. 








Fourdrinier Wires * + Dandys « « Cylinders +« * Wire Cloth 


Pulp and Paper Mill Equipment 





CHENEY BIGELOW WIRE WORKS « 417 LIBERTY STREET ¢ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Coney Is Manager 
Of Longview Box Plant 


R. L. Frayn, manager of the box plant 
of Pacific Paper Board Co., Longview, 
Wash., severed connections with that 
company as of Aug. 1, with the inten- 
tion of entering the printing business in 
Longview. Frayn, before his employ- 
ment as box plant manager, had for a 
long time been connected with the print- 
ing business of Frayn Printing Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Arleigh E. Coney, formerly superin- 
tendent of the box plant, a veteran of 
the recent war where he served in the 
Pacific area on a destroyer as water ten- 
der first class, and an employe of Pacific 
Paper Board for 15 years prior to his war 
service, has been named manager to re- 
place Frayn. 


U. S. and Canadian 


Mills Hold Picnic 

Pacific Coast Paper Mills of Belling- 
ham, Wash., played host to employes of 
the Westminister Paper Co. of West- 
minster, B. C., picnic August 12 on 
Birch Bay near the U. S.-Canada line. 
350 were on hand for a full day of sports 
and eating. The Canadian tissue-makers 
were very unkind to their Washington 
brethern when it came to sporting events, 
winning the tug o’war and taking a 12 
to 0 win in softball game. 

Jack McMillen, personnel and safety 
manager for Pacific Coast mills, was in 
charge. 


New Crown Z Club; 
40-Yr. Pin for Bankus 


More than 140 present at the service 
pin banquet of Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
in San Francisco Aug. 29 witnessed for- 
mation of a new “fraternity.” Crown 
Zellerbach Retired Associates, outgrowth 
of the pension plan. Its first members 
were Jeffrey T. Wilson, 33 years build- 
ing service; Samuel Sonnenberg, 38 
years, assistant treasurer; and Calvin L. 
Knerr, 32 years, insurance department, 
who received engraved plaques. Chair- 
man Louis Bloch presented 40 year pins 
to vice president Albert Bankus, R. O. 
Young and E. C. Stalder. 


Emmett Graham Named 
Assistant P.A. 


Fibreboard Products, Ine., Vernon 
(Los Angeles) division, acquired a new 
assistant in the purchasing department 
in July when Emmett Graham stepped 
in as right-hand man to Purchasing 
Agent A. J. Smith. 

Mr. Graham takes over the desk for- 
merly held by William McCormick, new- 
ly appointed purchasing agent at Fern- 
strom: Paper Mills, Pomona, Calif. Mr. 
Graham started with Fibreboard in the 
shipping department seven years ago, 
transferred to the tool Gepartment, and 
in due course became tool storekeeper. 
He moved west from his native Phila- 
delphia in 1926. 


Rau Named to 
Oregon State Board 


Irving T. Rau, secretary-treasurer of 
St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co., St. Helens, 
Ore., was appointed by Governor Earl 
Snell to the Oregon State Board of Edu- 
cation in June. His term ends on Janu- 
ary 1, 1949. He fills the vacancy created 
by the death of Raymond W. Simeral, 
the late vice president and manager of 
Fir-Tex Insulating Board Co. 
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Union Screen Plate 
Offers New Product 


Union Screen Plate Co. of Fitchburg, 
Mass., announces acquisition of Ameri- 
can manufacturing rights to a new flat 
screen plate constructed entirely of 
stainless metals. 

This screen plate, which is new to the 
American market, was developea in 
Canada by the Union Screen Plate Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., and has been in active 
service there for more than eight years. 
It has been enthusiastically endorsed 
by some of the largest Canadian pulp 
and paper mills and it is believed that 
it will prove to be a major advance in 
the manufacture of screen plates in this 
country. The new plate will be marketed 
under the trade name “Corrosist.” 

It is expected production will begin in 
October. 


R. B. Robertson Now 
Champion’s President 


Ruben B. Robertson, national president 
of APPA and executive vice president 
of Champion Paper & Fibre Co., who has 
pioneered many paper industry devedop- 
ments, advanced to the presidency of 
that company following the death of 
Logan G. Thomson. 

His son, Reuben B. Robertson, Jr., 
became executive vice president, and 
Dwight G. Thomson, son of the late 
president, was elected a director and 
vice president. 

The elder Mr. Robertson has been with 
Champion since 1907 when he supervised 
construction of the Canton, N. C., mill. 


Logan Thomson Dies 


Logan G. Thomson, who succeeded his 
brother, Alexander. as_ president of 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. in 1935, died 
Aug. 9 in La Jolla, Calif., while on vaca- 
tion. 

The Thomson brothers were sons of 
the founder of Champion, Peter G. 
Thomson, and worked their way up in 
the company as it grew from a small 
coating mill in Hamilton, O., to a major 
producer with three big plants in Ohio, 
North Carolina and Texas. 


Gypsum Adds New Mills 


Downingtown Manufacturing Co., Do- 
wningtown, Pa., will provide U. S. Gyp- 
sum Co. with two large combination paper 
machines for new combination felt and 
paper mills in Los Angeles and in the 
Jersey area in the east. 


Votes for AFL Union 


An NLRB election, held July 16 at the 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., East Pepperell, 
Mass., resulted in the employes voting 
109 to 70 to join the International Broth- 
erhood of Pulp, Sulfite and Paper Mill 
Workers, AFL, according to announce- 
ment made by union officials. 


Coney in San Francisco 

Steve Coney, formerly personnel super- 
visor at Crown Zellerbach Corp., Port 
Townsend, Wash., is now a member of 
the staff of Alexander R. Heron, vice 
president in charge of industrial relations 
in San Francisco. 


Many Vets Employed 


The Camas, Wash., mill of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. reports that of the 
nearly 600 veterans now employed, 340 
were on leave from the mill and 256 
were not previously employed by the 
corporation. 
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PASC Meeting Hears 
About Electric Power Changes 


Frequency change-over in the electrical 
current supplied by the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co. to Southern California 
paper mills was the number one subject 
discussed by Papermakers and Associates 
of Southern California at the Aug. 15 
meeting in Los Angeles. The Papermakers 
also heard a talk on labor organizations 
and their history. 

Lee Blanchard, assistant commercial 
manager of the Edison Co., said th2 
change-over is to be accomp’ished gradu 
ally over a period of more than two years, 
and will involve an expenditure by 
Edison estimated at about $15,000,000 in 
customer equipment and _ $5,000,000 in 
utility company equipment. 

The Southern California Edison Co. is 
the last remaining utility system in the 
U. S. delivering 50-cycle current. Chief 
reason for the change-over is to bring 
its territory in line with standard practice 
and aid industries coming into territory 
with 60-cycle equipment. 

Edgar R. Perry, consulting engin2er, 
set forth the history and aims of Amer- 
ican labor organizations, tracing their 
development from the XVIII century to 
the present day. He urged co-operation 
with labor. 

Richard S. Buckley of Fernstrom Paper 
Mills, reported on current events; Otto 
Saas of Pioneer-Flintkote notified the 
meeting that Cunningham Award papers 
would be distributed to PASC members; 
Ernest Dutcher, also Pioneer-Flintkote, 





SPEAKERS AND HOSTS at August meeting of 
PASC in Los Angeles: Edgar R. Perry, Con- 
sulting Industrial Engineer; J. H. Setinsky, 
Program Chairman; Lee Blanchard, Southern 
California Edison Co-.; John Van Ounsem, 
Chairman, and John Kiely and Robert Mil- 
moe, Bechtel Bros. & McCone Co. 


reported on work of his safety committee. 
In collaboration with other industries, 
Mr. Dutcher said his committee was 
working out policies for administering 
new California safety legislation. 

A. R. Bollaert reported that both the 
University of Southern California and 
the California Institute of Technology had 
asked for and were getting co-operation 
of the paper industry in mapping courses 
in papermaking for students. 

John Van Ounsem of Pioneer-Flintkote, 
PASC chairman, presided. 





SEMTILE TANKS 





The tanks shown above were designed and constructed 
by Stebbins of Semtile blocks which are hollow salt- 
glazed tile, cored in two directions to permit horizontal 
and vertical reinforcing The tanks are easy to clean, 


prevent product 


contamination, 


and their durable 


construction insures long life. 


Consult Stebbins and get the benefit of 62 years 
experience of engineering and installing tanks and 


linings. 


Thre 
SCT ILO) 


Stebbins Engineering Corporation 


TEXTILE TOWER 
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Shows Tree Farms 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. has now es- 
tablished a policy of conducting tours 
through its tree farms not only for top 
executives but for those in lesser ca- 
pacity, and each week of this current 
period at least one full car of employes 
are making the trip. 

J. E. Hanny, resident manager of the 
Camas, Wash., mill; Ed Stamm, logging 
superintendent; Thomas McClaren, vice 
president and treasurer, San Francisco; 
Albert Bankus, vice president, San Fran- 
cisco; Peter Sinclair, assistant resident 
manager of the West Lynn, Ore., mill; 
and Clarence Richen, chief forester, were 
in the first party. 


Bruner at Seaside 

C. E. Bruner, resident manager of the 
West Lynn, Ore., mill of Crown Zeller- 
bach, vacationed at Seaside, Ore., during 
the first half of September. 


Pepper On Tour With 
Brainerd and Smith 


Legion of Merit award from Admiral 
Nimitz is a souvenir of World War II 
for G. Willing Pepper, who is back on 
the job at Chester, Pa., as a vice presi- 
dent of Scott Paper Co. Mr. Pepper, 
honorably discharged last fall as a Navy 
lieutenant commander, was among those 
saved from the aircraft carrier Wasp and 
he served in Guadalcanal, Marianas and 
other campaigns. 


Mr. Pepper accompanied Forrest W. 
Brainerd and Wylie Smith, vice presi- 
dents of Coos Bay Pulp Corp., Scott sub- 
sidiary, on a tour in July of their Em- 
pire, Ore., and Anacortes, Wash., mills. 
Mr. Smith is manager of those mills and 
Mr. Brainerd is Scott’s staff technical 
director. 


OF THESE COMPANIES 


CLAYTON MARK & CO. 


New Barrell’s Annual 
For 1946-47 Is Out 


The only museum of paper and paper- 
making in the world is featured as the 
lead article in the 1946-1947 Barrell’s 
Paper Annual just published by the 
William L. Barrell Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

It is the famous Dard Hunter Paper 
Museum at the Massachutes Institute of 
Technology, representing the individual 
results of study, travel and work over a 
period of 30 years. 

The article, completely illustrated, tra- 
ces the development of the museum from 
the time Mr. Hunter was employed in 
the Carlton Studios in London as a de- 
signer of printing and became interested 
in the art of papermaking. 

William Bond Wheelwright, author of 
the article, states that “the paper indus- 
try owes a great debt to all who have 
made possible the assembly of this out- 
standing exhibit.” 

That change is the only constant factor 
in paper technology is the theme of an- 
other article in this year’s Barrell’s 
annual by R. G. MacDonald, secretary 
of TAPPI, and E. W. Tinker, executive 
secretary of AP&PA has written a new 
piece relating the transition of the paper 
industry from war to peace. The re- 
mainder of the publication is devoted to 
a revision of directories of paper indus- 
try associations, and their personnel. 


Paterson Pacific 


Parchment Officers 

R. T. Anderson, W. J. Gray, E. R. 
Leonard, J. T. Leonard, and E. C. Roeder 
were all reelected to the board of direc- 
tors of the Paterson Pacific Parchment 
Co. held last month in San Francisco. 

E. R. Leonard, vice president and di- 
rector of sales of the Paterson Parch- 
ment Paper Co., Bristol, Pa., is also pres- 
ident of the Paterson Pacific Parchment 
Co. 

W. J. Gray is vice president, treasurer, 
and general manager of Paterson Pacific 
Parchment, and E. C. Roeder is secre- 
tary. 


Anderson Makes Trip 


For Paterson Parchment 

R. T. Anderson, general manager of 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co., of Bris- 
tol, Pa., recently returned east from the 
Pacific Coast. In San Francisco he vis- 
ited the affiliated Paterson Pacific 
Parchment Co. 

He visited pulp mills in the Pacific 


Northwest and returned home via Can- 
ada. 


THE WATSON-STILLMAN COMPANY 
NORDSTROM VALVE COMPANY 
CLAYTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
M. B. SKINNER CO. 

H. O. TRERICE CO. 


DRESSER MFG. CO. 

MALLEABLE IRON FITTING CO. 

W. C. NORRIS, INC. 

JONES & LAUGHLIN CO. 

HILLS-McCANNA CO. TUBE-TURNS, INC. 

THE LUNKENHEIMER CO. WESTERN NIPPLE MFG. CO. 
PITTSBURGH PIPE & COUPLING CO. 


To Enlarge Wood Mill 


Dredging operations are expected to 
start in the near future in prepartion to 
enlarging the woodmill at Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., Port Townsend, Wash. 


Onkels Fishes in B. C. 

Off to fishing grounds of Stewart Is- 
land in British Columbia in August went 
Pete Onkels, general superintendent of 
Pacific Coast Paper Mills, in Bellingham, 
Wash. 


THE 


REPUBLIC 


SUPPLY COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


2122 East Seventh Street ° 


Receptionist Weds 


Leone Maulding, ex-wave and re- 
ceptionist at Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
Port Townsend, Wash., was _ recently 
married to Johnnie Richmond, ex-Army, 
of the pipe department. 


Los Angeles, California . TRinity 2141 


1401 Park Avenue ° Emeryville 8, California * Piedmont 7320 
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Complete List of Gair’s 
Southern Co. Officers 


We recently announced appointment of 
Ernest C. Rossiter, former head of the 
St. Lawrence Paper Co., of Canada, and 
more recently consultant of Robert Gair 
Co., Inc., to presidency of the Southern 
Paperboard Corp. Gair subsidiary, to 
operate the new mill at Savannah, Ga. 

Other officers named included: T. Ray- 
mond Pierce, vice-president; T. W. Earle, 
vice president and forester; E. O. Som- 
mer, comptroller; E. Mayer, treasurer; 
W. F. Howell, secretary; William Berg- 
man, assistant comptroller; A. J. Bauser, 
assistant treasurer; and R. B. Trotman, 
assistant secretary. 

Gair Woodlands, Inc., subsidiary headed 
by Mr. Earle, has opened an office in 
Savannah Bank & Trust Bldg., Savannah. 


Pulpwood Dollars 


Make Baggy Pants 


One method used by a pulpwood con- 
tractor in Montgomery County, Texas, to 
impress the town merchants of the value 
of the pulp mill to the community was 
to pay off for wood and labor in silver 
dollars, according to N. D. Canterbury, 
forester for the Pasadena, Texas, mill of 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 

The impact on the merchants was ter- 
rific, and after jokingly referring to the 
silver flood as the “pulpwood dollar” 
they soon cried for relief for their bulg- 
ing cash registers. 


Assistant Treasurer 

J. T. Hughes, office manager for 17 
years at the Portland, Ore., office, has 
succeeded Samuel Sonnenberg (retired) 
as assistant treasurer, Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., San Francisco. 
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CONFIDENTAL 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
FOR PAPER AND PULP MILLS 


WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
EMPLOYERS SEEKING EXECUTIVES AND 
EXECUTIVES SEEKING NEW POSITIONS. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 


PAPER MILL DEPARTMENT 
294 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Appointments Made 
In Zellerbach Paper Co. 


Appointment of M. R. Mostman as 
merchandising manager of the New 
York office of the Zellerbach Paper Co. 
has been announced by King Wilkin, 
assistant to the president and general 
sales manager. 

Mr. Mostman was manager of the Pitts- 
burgh division of Sanitary Products and 
Paper Co., Crown-Zellerbach subsidiary. 
During the war he was a major in Chem- 
ical Warfare Service in the Burma the- 
ater. 

P. K. Holland, manager of the Zeller- 
bach Los Angeles division, has announc- 
ed appointment of James D. Britton as 
assistant manager of the Los Angeles 
resale merchandising department. 

Darwin Chubb, formerly sales repre- 
sentative in Chico, Calif., has been ap- 
pointed Sacramento division manager, tu 
succeed Mr. Britton. 

Zellerbach Paper Co. has also an- 
nounced opening of a branch at 848 
So. First St., Pocatello, Idaho, with 
Claude A. Goddard as manager, 
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Machinery For Sale 

Complete solid fibre paster up to 4 plys 
62” wide with or without paper lining 
stations; Miehle 46” printers and die cut- 
ters; Seybold 28” x 38” heated embosser; 
International window cello. Gluer model 
CC; 36” & 48”rotary printers; Waldron 
64” rewinder; 63” and 76” Langston cut- 
< knives; 48” Meisel spot sheeter with 

Erie layboy; 64” Hamblet sheeter; 62” 
Beloit board sheeter; 72” and 96” ‘hand 
board cutters; Sheridan 44” x 64” and 
80” x 70” 4-post die cutters; Hayssen 
heat seal wrappers; S.A.M. folding box 
gluer; 45” and 120” Rotary Board Slit- 
ters. Also coaters, waxers, embossers, 
Paper cutters, printers, gummers, gluers, 
creasers, scorers, trimmers, slitters and 
rewinders, slotters, die cutters, and stitch- 
ers. Write for bulletins listing over 70 
paper converting and paper box ma- 
chines now available. South Wabash 
Engineering Co., 2929 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 16, IIl. 





Seattle Promotion 

A. W. Akers, manager of the Seattle 
division of the Zellerbach Paper Co., has 
announced appointment of Harold Gidner 
as manager of the wrapping paper mer- 
chandising department of that division. 
Mr. Gidner has been on the staff of the 
Seattle division for the past 12 years, 
recently as manager of the Yakima 
branch. 


New Stockton Manager 

Harold L. Zellerbach, president of 
Zellerbach Paper Co., announces ap- 
pointment of Robert Knight to succeed 
John L. Taylor as manager of the Stock- 
ton division. Mr. Knight has been with 
the company 18 years. Mr. Taylor, a 
35-year veteran, will continue certain 
contacts with customers. 


| 
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Typical Sumner Chip Screen-Belt Driven—Available for motor 
drive and V-belt drive. Several sizes manufactured to suit buyers’ 
needs. 





SCREENS 


| Like all Sumner Pulp and Paper Ma- 


chinery, designed and built for rugged 
Pacific Coast performance. Preferred 
by leading pulp mills whose choice of 
dependable Sumner engineering exper- 
ience has proven satisfactory for over 





INVESTIGATE SUMNER PULP MACHINERY TODAY. FULL 
DETAILS AND LITERATURE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST. 


CANADIAN SUMNER IRON WORKS LTD. 


BUILDERS OF DEPENDABLE SUMNER MACHINERY 
3550 EAST BROADWAY VANCOUVER, CANADA 
(IN U. S. A.: SUMNER IRON WORKS, EVERETT, WASH.) 


50 years. 











LYDDON 
& COMPANY 


(AMERICA) INC. 


EXPORTERS OF WOOD PULP 
TO BRITAIN, SOUTH AMERICA 
AND ALL OTHER 
WORLD MARKETS 


PARSONS & 
WHITTEMORE 


INCORPORATED 


WOOD PULP 


WORLD-WIDE 
PAPER EXPORTERS 


eke 


10 EAST 40° ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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